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Comment 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Most talk here about 
affairs on the foreign front still centers about 
Russia and Italy. And of the two, there is more 
speculation about the first than the second. 

At the moment, the hottest bit of specula- 
tion is on whether Secretary Hull will go to 
Moscow to take part in the tripartite con- 
ference next month of American, British 
and Soviet foreign ministers. 

The grapevine insists that, contrary to 
all expectations, Secretary Hull will go to 
Moscow. 

Back of this belief is the reliable informa- 
tion that Secretary Hull will leave the 
Capital on Monday for an as yet un- 
announced destination. It is reported that 
he will be gone for three weeks or more. 
That, of course, lends support to the guess 
that Moscow is his destination. 

If Mr. Hull goes to the Soviet Union it will be 
interpreted here as meaning that the period of 
the romantic approach to Russia is over and 
that realism will prevail in Moscow —in the 
American and British delegations as well as the 
Russian. 

To balance this, it would not be surprising to 
find the President resorting to his familiar 
technique of showing apparent even-handedness 
by cutting down somebody whom the Russians 
do not like. That technique is very like Stalin’s 
tactics of alternately boosting and knocking 
down Maxim Litvinov every time it serves Soviet 
foreign policy. 

For it would be considerable of a blow to the 
Russians to find Mr. Hull turning up in Moscow. 
Mr. Hull is as tenacious in working for Ameri- 
can self-interest as Mr. Stalin is in working for 
Russian self-interest. 

The Russians would much rather that America 
be represented by more amiable gentlemen, such 
as Joe Davies of “SubMission to Moscow” fame, 
or Eddie Rickenbacker, the labor-baiter who 
came back from Russia full of enthusiasm for 
the Stalinist way of dealing with labor problems. 

And: it-is widely accepted that one of the 
reasons the Russians insisted on Moscow as the 
place for the tripartite conference was the as- 


sumption that the well-known fraily of Mr. 
Hull’s health and his dislike for travel would 
keep him at home. That may turn out to be 


more of a challenge than it is safe to toss at the 
doughty old gentleman from Tennessee. 

If Mr. Hull goes to 
Moscow it will be because 
the tripartite conference 
of foreign ministers will 
explore and fix the terms 


of a final agreement 
on the war and on post- 


war objectives that could be 
readily adopted at a meet- 
ing of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minnster Churchill 
and Premier Stalin later 
on... and with such an end 
in view Mr. Roosevelt is 
not disposed to send some 
gullible muttonhead to make 
later will have to lie. 
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Cordell Hull 


the bed in which he 
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The Soviet Army newspaper Red Star again 
renews the Russian version of “how to win 
friends and influence people” by contemptuously 
dismissing the Anglo-American accomplish- 
ments in Italy as a “minor” operation. 

This presumptuous and taunting line, 
ated by the Soviet Army paper every time an 
Anglo-American victory is registered against the 
enemy, has got people in the War Department 
here seeing red! Churchill reflected that feel- 
ing in his speech in Commons in which he 
sharply rebuked the British Communists who, 
like the American Communists, echo the Rus- 
sian line in insulting the courage and accom- 
plishments of American and British soldiers. 

“A minor operation, indeed!” boiled an Army 
officer at the War Department. "It only broke 
the back of the Axis, knocked Italy out of the 
war, shook the Nazi satellite states of Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria into looking for a quick 
exit, wiped out the famed German Army in 
North Africa, recovered thousands of miles of 
enemy-won territory in that sector, and is con- 
tinuing to wrest new enemy-held territory up 
the boot of Italy every day! Some minor opera- 
tion! The Soviet Army should save its bragging 
for the day when it begins fighting on enemy 
territory.” 


reiter- 


4 * 

Stalin this week personally gave his backing 
to America’s 15 billion dollar Third War Loan 
drive. In a personal message, read by Major 
General A. I. Belyaev, chairman of the Soviet 
purchasing commission in the United States, at 
the “Back the Attack” show on the Washington 
Monument grounds here this week, Stalin 
acknowledged the “great support” which Amer- 
ican munitions and supplies are giving the Rus- 
sian armies. 

“It is desirable,” said Stalin in his 
“that the American people, by successful par- 
ticipation in the war loan in the United States, 
promote the growth of the military might of 
the United States and help the joint efforts 
of the Allies to achieve victory over the bitter 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Russia Uses ‘Germany’ as Pawn in 
Post-War Bargaining With Allies 





permit 
their war profits. 





in reduction of current contract prices. 


sales. 
capital used in business. 


last year. 


Labor Notes 





Renegotiation is 
When arms contracts were first handed out in the flush of the war boom of 1940, prices 
were set at wild figures with little regard for costs. Under the Renegotiation law, the armed 
services were given the right to re-examine terms of agreements and scale down prices 
where there have been excessive profits. A government report discloses that excess profits 
totalling four and a half billion dollars has been recovered through actual repayment or 


The Big Business lobblies are out to repeal that law. This week the House Ways and 
Means Committee has been holding hearings on the war contract renegotiation law, and 
the National Association of Manufacturers has been bringing up its big guns in an attempt 
to torpedo the law. The NAM said the law would have to be repealed, for only through 
higher profits would the workers be certain of having their jobs after the war. 

But business is not interested actually in building financial 
Testimony before the committee shows that industry hsa been making adequate profits. 
The NAM drive is a drive to tear the lid off profiteering and make the sky the limit. 

Testimony before Congress showed that contractors who have gone through renego- 
tiation had been permitted to retain an average of about 16 per cent on the volume of 
In Great Britain, profits of war contractors are held down to 742 per cent on the 


But what was most damaging to the big business lobbies was a report released by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, an employers 
profits for the first half of this year were 11 per cent higher than for the same period 


Based on financial reports from 322 industrial corporations, the figures show a com- 
bined NET income after taxes of $654 million for January to June, 1943, inclusive. For the 
same period last year, profits were $585 million. 

Another report by Randolph Paul uf the Treasury Department shows that industrial 
corporations have laid aside $79 billion for post-war reserves. 


What has become of our resolve that there shall be no war millionaires? 
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When Are We Going to Take theProfits Out of War 


ENEGOTIATION is a long, dull word 

to most people. Anc that’s what one 

of the most powerful lobbies in Wash- 
ington is counting on. 
profiteering drive is under way to repeal 
the Renegotiation law in Congress and 
war contractors 


For a big war 
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to skyrocket 
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a simple business. 


reserves for post-war. 


group, that showed that industrial 
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Reuther Seen Winning UAW, 
Carey Shows Strength at UE 


Lines were being sharply drawn this week 
in the UAW, CIO, as the Buffalo Convention of 
the largest union in the country approached. 
This week R. J. Thomas notified the War Labor 
Board that the auto and aireraft workers union 
would fight the return of any piece-rate policy, 
which they managed to abolish a few years ago. 
“Ineentive pay” is the camouflage in which the 
Communist supporters of this policy have been 
presenting it to the unions. 


The swinging over by Thomas against “in- 
centive pay” is widely interpreted as signifying 
a Reuther victory at the convention in early 
October over the Addes-Communist coalition. 

As negotiations between General Motors and 
the UAW for a revised contract began, Walter 
Reuther also rejected the piece-work demand, 
which was asked by the corporation as one of its 
conditions. “It will cause dislocation of sched- 
ules,” Reuther pointed out, “it will lead to 
lay-offs and unemployment, it will pit worker 
against worker in a speed-up contest which will 
lead to chaos, rate cutting, and destruction of 
labor morale If GM is genuinely interested 
in increasing war production, let the corporation 
set up bona fide labor-management committees 
in its plants. The existing committees are mere- 
ly ballyhoo and window dressing.” 

The United Automobile Worker, official union 
organ, pointed out in its columns that both the 
Daily Worker and the viciously anti-labor 
Detroit News backed the corporation stand! 
The Daily Worker ran five articles last week 
calling for “incentive pay” and one by Earl 
Browder calling for the expulsion of Keuther 
from the labor movement! 

The fact that the official organ of the union 


speaks out so vigorously indicates that the 
factional fight will be fought to the end. It 
shows that the Reuther forces seem to have 


the majority. 
fhe Communists have advanced incentive pay 


as part of their anti-labor line. They are unwill- 


ing to see that lakor’s standards are kept 
during the war; incentive pay is a substitute 
for vigorous labor action. 

Labor people sat up with surprise at the 


Curey vote when the convention of the United 


LaborLeaders Ask US WarnReich 
Of Reprisals for Jewish Atrocities 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON.- 
American labor visited 
Cordell Hull late this week to urge 
and active U. S. aid to Jews in 
Europe. 

The statement the delega- 
tion which included William Green, Philip Mur- 
ray, David Dubinsky, Adolph Held and James 
B. Carey. 


Leading representatives of 
Secretary of State 
immediate 
Nazi-held 


was drawn up by 


“Free American labor,” it said, “which feels 
a kinship with the victims of Nazi terror, has 
been horror-stricken by the slaughter being car- 
ried on the Jews. We therefore take 
this urge the government of the 
United States to warn—through short-wave ra- 
dio and all other available communi- 
cation—all those guilty of aiding the Nazi iead- 
ers in their inhuman campaign of exterminating 
the defenceless Jewish population of Europe, 


against 


occasion to 


means ol 


that they will be held accountable as war crimi- 
nals, and will be punished for every innocent life 
they have taken.” 


The delegation made clear that “American 


labor seeks no mass reprisals against the en- 
} 


slaved people of Germany,” but, it was added, 


“the murderers of our fellow human beings, the 
ring leaders and their aids, must be named, 
apprehended, and tried in accordance with the 
judicial process of criminal law... . 

“We appeal to the government of the United 
States to do all that is humanly possible, and 
consistent with our successful prosecution of 


the war, to bring immediate aid and succor to 


the Jews in the Nazi-occupied countries. The 
Jews in the ghettos can no longer be regarded 
as civilians. They are prisoners of war, and 
should be legally regarded as such. Ways and 
means must be found to feed the hungry men, 


women and children who are doomed to a death 


of starvation. We also appeal to our govern- 
ment and to the governments of the United 
Nations, to admit to all territories under their 





control, Jewish refugees who may succeed in 
escaping from the Nazi hell. Now is the time 
to salvage those Jewish people who are still 
alive and who may still be saved.” 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Union 
(CIO) refused to endorse its former president, 
James B. Carey, for re-election to his present 
post as national secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
by a vote of some 2,200 to 780 last week. 

The tremendously large vote for 
without any organization behind 
heing interpreted as an_ important 
for the Communist Party machine, which 
has had control of the union for a year. The 
union has 150 organizers in the field, all of them 
hired by the Communist machine. Despite their 
efforts to round up anti-Carey delegates, and 
although there has been no organized effort on 
behalf of Carey, over one-third of the delegates 
took the opportunity to display their inde- 
pendence of the Communist domination over 
the union by voting for Carey. 

It is understood that the Communists are 
organizing an effort to oppose Carey’s re- 
election as CIO secretary-treasurer—but they 
appear to have as much prospect of success as 
Hitler. 

On the contrary, the totally unexpected size 
of the minority in the convention who opposed 
the Communists has raised hopes that the union 
may soon be retrieved from the grip of the 
Communists, who seized its control a year ago 
by a surprise maneuver. 


Carey, 
him, is 
defeat 





DENVER, Colo. — Organized labor won a 
major round this week in its battle to knock out 
state anti-labor laws as an unconstitutional in- 
fringement on the rights of workers. 

Its first taste of victory came in Colorado. 
where Judge Charles C. Sackman of Denver, 
in a precedent-making ruling, held invalid the 
most vicious sections of Colorado’s 
shackling law, misealled a “labor peace 
Colorado Anti-Iabor Law Thrown Out 

Union officials in Washington were particu- 
larly jubilant over the decision, because Colo- 
rado’s law is the worst among nearly a dozen 


labor- 
act.” 


passed by state legislatures during the past 
year—all of which are being challenged in 


the courts. 
Judge Sackman threw out the sections which 
call for compulsory incorporation of unions and 


regulate in detail the legitimate activities of 
unions. 
These sections restrict the amount of dues 


and initiation fees unions may charge; compel 
them to open their financial records to inspec- 
tion; prohibit contributions for political pur- 


poses; require the unions to elect officers 
annually; permit the state industrial commis- 
sion to send agents into union meetings for a 


check on proceedings, and allow members who 
do not like anything a union does to apply 
either to the commission or the courts to over- 
ride the majority decision of the union. 

The law would have made it possible to put 
out of business the unions that failed to abide 
by the myriad of restrictions, 


ee HOW A CARTEL FUNCTIONS... 

Clark H. Minor, president of Interna- 
tional General Electric, has gone to Lon- 
confer the Pirelli Company, 
biggest electric manufacturing firm it 
Italy, regarding the transfer of Pirelli 
subsidiary in Brazil to International Gen- 
eral Electric. The Brazilian Government 
seized the Pirelli subsidiary, but now Pir- 
relli wants International General Electric 
to take it over for safekeeping. . . . Looks 
as if the international cartels were lining 
things up again. 


with 


don to 


[Drew Pearson in Merry-Go-Round] 

















Stalin Moves To Include 
° 4/ 
Nazis Among “Free Germans 


By DANIEL BELL 
Two diplomatic developments this week brought into sharp relief the cautious 
maneuverings of. the Allied powers prepatory to the “conversations in Moscow” 


next month. 


The Soviets advanced one gambit in the formation of a 


“Union of German 


Officers” in Moscow as an auxiliary to the Free Germany National Committee. 


“ce 


The British made a strategic 


sacrifice” 


in the speech by Sir Samuel Hoare, 


the man most darkly linked with appeasement schemes, who now states that Rus- 


sia must have her “rightful place” in “any stable Europe.” 


It is apparent by now that talk of the Soviets 
wanting to “bolshevize” Germany is nonsensical. 
The by-word of both bloes in the Allied coalition 
is stability or order on the continent. 

The real question is “What To Do With 
the Industrial Might of Germany.” Stalin 
has already staked his claim. He wants the 
German machine-tool industry and other 
technical skills amassed by German indus- 
try; he seeks to conscript several million 
German skilled technicians and craftsmen 
to work in Soviet factories. That proposal 
was advanced the other week by the lead- 
ing Soviet economist, Eugene Varga. 

The process of building an industrial 
economy by exploiting the masses to gain 
large capital funds can no longer be con- 
tinued. Either Stalin gets German indus- 
try or he invites foreign capital. 

The importation of German workers is a 
double safeguard. It supplies needed skills 
—and it breaks off a free and independent 
German labor movement. 

More than 100 officers sign the appeal of the 
Union of German Officers. includes a 
number of German generals and several leaders 
of SS (Schutzstaffel) Death’s Head divisions. 
As Alexander Werth observes in a Moscow dis- 
patch on the new group. . there are celarly 
lots of thugs, including SS men, in the officers 


The list 


union whose only complaint against Hitler is 
that he failed in his world conflict.” 
How sweet—Moscow, which would not 


be “defiled” by Darlanism, which finds the 
AMG “undemocratic,” which demanded that 
Hess, the criminal, pay immediately for his 
crimes, now welcomes Gen. Walther Meyer, 
leader of Hitler’s special Totenkopf brigade, 
into a “free German” committee! 

The appeal of the officers is ‘moderate and 


correct.’ It endorses the statement of the Free 
Germany Committee which calls for “freedor 
of economy, trade and handicraft... . freedom 


More, it appeals 
“organize a 


to lawfully acquire property.” 
to German army 
ernment which would enjoy 
the people. Only such a 
conditions for an honorable exit of our country 
from the war . “é 

The Casablanca 
tional surrender.” 
the condition of a strong Wehrmacht as a con- 
dition of peace, 

In London an adjunct to the Free German 
Committee is now being set up, comprising Ger- 
man Communists and fellowtravelers in Britain. 

But it would be mechanical and illusory 
to accept this Russien line as a long-term 
perspective or as an inflexible policy. Stalin 
has always been impressed by the cohesion 
of the German Army and feels at this mo- 
ment that they offer the most solidly organ- 
ized group with which to deal and accomp- 
lish his aims. He feels apparently that the 
German workers movement is shattered and 
underground organizations helpless in a 
totalitarian state. 

However, if the captive German army ap- 
peals fall flat, Stalin’s methods are suf- 
ficiently opportunist for him to attempt on 
the one hand a “deal” with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican bloc, or a desperate gamble in controll- 
ing the flood tide of popular movements 
that may surge after the end of the war. 
For the while, the latter policy is furthest 
from his considerations, for revolutionary 
movements have certain internal dynam- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


officers to gov- 


the confidence of 


government can create 


statement is for “uncondi- 


Moscow is prepared to offer 





Radio Network 
Clamps Censorship 
On Liberal Broadcast 


By MATTHEW LOW 


The old bugaboo of “opinionated news” 





was 


raised again this week, as the Columbia Broad- 
casting System moved to. slice all editorial 
matter from the news scripts broadcast over 


its networks. 
According 


to Paul W. White, director of CBS 


news broadcasts, the radio chain’s fear of 
“pulpiteers,” and its anxiety to “protect public 
opinion from one-sided assault,” prompted the 


on commentators. 
A wave of 


gag 


firings and resignations among 


CBS broadcasters is known to have taken place, 





for many of the leading analysts would not 
submit to censorship. “We ve gotten rid of 
the last one,” White remarked recently. This 


week it became public that Cecil Brown, cele- 








brat foreign correspondent and regular eve- 
hing broadcaster, has quit. 

From H. V. Kaltenborn, vice-president of the 
Association of Radio News Analysts (anda 
NBC man), came a sharp attack on White and 
the CBS edict: “CBS stands alone in this cen- 
sorship matter. No other network supports its 
position. As a result of their policy, CBS is 
losing its public following. Now they haven’t 


got a single news analyst who is among the 


first five, or maybe the first ten,-of top-rank 
commentators.” 

Especial fire was concentrated against the 
full-page advertisements in which CBS made 
public announcement of its censorship policies, 
The radio network has some public responsi- 
bility beyond the presentation of “soap operas 
during the day, cloying moonings songs at 
night, and the superficial veneer of patriotic 


razzle-dazzle all the time.’’?’ Walter Winchell, in 
] this week, wrote: “Radio 


his syndicated column 
has committed many sins. ... It has fostered 
adenoidal tenors and popularized trashy songs, 





and it has out-awfuled even the movies in 
drama—but its record on news has been swell. 

: Now if it reduces ne reporting to the 
level of some executives—then it’ll be time for 
the air to be purified.” 


It was felt by many that the CBS order was 
other similar movements 
controversial and po- 
recent flowering of big- 
correspondents and 
liberals came to have more of 
radio than in the old 
ated days of reactionary spokes- 
men. With the political tension im 
the country, more and more executive and big- 
muzzle 





closely connected with 


on the 
litical 
name 
commentators, 
a foothold in 


sponsor-doml! 





radio to rule out 
issues. 
reputations among 


opinion 


increasing 








business pressure is being exerted to 

in the most and “democratic” manner 
possible the expression of progressive senti- 
ments. 

“Controversy is the life-line of democratic 
freedom,” Kaltenbe ] ed “The radio 
broadeasters will make an irrevocable mistake 
if they destroy freedom of peecn by estab- 
lishing unnecessary and unwise restrictions on 
competent new broadcastel! 

Of no small significance in tt who con- 
nection w news tl week that James 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


F.D.R., Willkie Greet Opening 
Sessions of SDF Race Conference 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell 
Willkie sent messages of greeting to the “¢ 
ference to Combat Race Prejudice and Conflic 
called by the Social Democratic Federation of 
America this week-end to meet one of t t 
burning home-front issue of the war 

Highlighting the opening panels on Frida 
evening, September 24, at the People’s H« 
is the address of A. Philip Randolph, w 
known Negro spokesman, chai) 
March-On-Washington movement,a! Pre 
of the International Brotherhood of Sie g 
Car Porters. Other Speaker tl é ) 
“Racialism” and “Race Riots” are: Eduard ( 
Lindeman, prominent Am on 
Horace M. Kallen; Har Pa ! He 
author of “America’s Rol Asia”; Alg 
Lee, president of the Rand Sel! rl, Aug 
Claessens, author of the le 
on “Race Prejudice” 

The Saturday mo g ( 
ference on “Anti-Semitism” ind “L 
Internationalism” will hear Judge Matthe M 
Levy, Gerhart Seger, Neve | 
Dr. Israel Knox, I D i: “3 
Table Discussion” r Saturd atterr 
which delegates and speake1 
cludes the ¢ ference 

From the White House came a message 
to the Social Democratic Federation: “The 

American conviction in war and in peace 


has been that man finds his freedom only 
when he shares it with others. We 
fighting for the right of men to live together 


are 





rather than as 
that 
prize 
practiced here and 


one family 
We 


brotherhood 


as members of 


masters and slave are fighting 


the spirit of which we 


in this country may be 
It is our promise 
brotherhood  earthwide 


hope to all the world.” 


by free men everywhere. 
io extend = such 


which gives 





te Wendell Willkie, 
« t é W I 

l f all the 

.¢ ot talk 

al prob- 

‘ t es 

t gr with 

rt lication of 

: sale ly 

} t loms 
“Much intelligent thought and general 
discussion based upon new conceptions of 
racial prejudice and conflict are needed to 


which has in 
the past surrounded all discussion of racial 
problems. Your National 
Combat Racial Prejudice 
the opportunity of 


combat the age-old hysteria 

Conference to 
and Conflict has 
initiating yard- 
sticks by which to gage problems which 
must, will, be solved, and has the op- 
portunity to inspire new confidence among 
the troubled people of America. 


Good luck to ye 


new 


and 
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From THE NEW LEADER NEWS DESK 

In a fact-seasoned message to the new Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt on Friday, Sep- 
tember 17;’(1) reported on the progress of the 
war, (2) reviewed stupendous American pro- 

“ duction achievements, and (3) touched upon 

“most points relating to Anglo-American-Rus- 
sian relations that will figure at least indirectly 
in the Russian-proposed October conference of 
foreign secretaries in Moscow. The Russian 
proposal, made the same day by V. M. Molotoff, 
Foreign Commissar, was generally hailed as the 
first move of the Soviet Union to come out of 
the shell of its egocentric isolationism. 

With spray-gun breadth, the President said 
something about nearly everybody’s pet war 
notions. 

® To the optimists he promised a long hard 
war, with ultimate full-dress fighting against 
the Japanese likely to be prolonged and 
difficult. : 

® To detractors of the Italian people he in- 
directly suggested, by his praise of Italians for 
declining to fight wholeheartedly, for welcoming 
the invaders, and for deposing Mussolini, that 
a different tack might be in order. 

® To critics he admitted that many mistakes 
had been made in Washington, but insisted al! 
represented honest errors of judgment in get- 
ting a tremendous job done. 

® To those who have a favorite front in the 
war—the Russians with their “second front” 
in northern France, using British and American 
troops, and Hearst and the McCormick-Patter- 
son Axis with their war against Jaban—he said, 
“It is all one war.” ‘He also promised more 
landings in Europe. 

© To those who try to drive a wedge between 
the armed forces and civilian workers (whose 
losses in dead and injured from industrial 
accidents since Pearl Harbor exceed those of 
the combined armed forces) he pointed out for 
the second time this summer that no valid 
distinction can be drawn between the “home 
front” and the “fighting front.” 

® To those who had criticized the govern- 
ment for its initial approach to the fall of 
Mussolini, he pointed in triumph to the success- 
ful conclusions of negotiations for unconditional 
surrender of Italy—a surrender, however, that 
yielded little more than the Italian fleet because 
the Germans were all heavily installed on the 
day of invasion and the Battle of Italy is now 
in full swing. 

© To the peoses of Europe he drew attention 
to the contrasti¥g behavior of German invaders, 
who loot a country of everything, and Allied 
invaders, who bring orderly government and 
remove no food and property. 

© To the peoples of Europe, too, he brought 
a reminder of the contrast between indiscrimi- 
nate bombings by the Germans and the bomb- 
ings of military installations by the Allies. 

© To supporters of the war everywhere he 
said “there is definite unrest and a growing 
desire for peace among the peoples of these 
satellite countries—Rumania, Hungary, Finland 
and Bulgaria.” Inclusion of Finland in this 
line-up represented a new departure, possibly 
a concession to Soviet expansionists as a 
promise of more concessions to come. The 
United States is not at war with Finland, and 
Finland, far from being an Axis aggressor, was 
attacked without provocation by Russia before 
Germany attacked Poland. 

© To Congress he gave praise for the arduous 
work of voting the huge appropriations neces- 
sary to conduct the war. While the report was 
designed for national and international con- 
sumption, casting it in the form of a message 
to Congress suggested a growing deference 
toward the legislative body, increasingly re- 
garded as a barometer of public sentiment. 

Among th evaried problems the government 
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MPHASIS in world news events swung the past week to the United States. 
Indicated: The candidacy of Wendell Willkie for the Republican Presidential nomination. 
Given: An important speech by President Roosevelt on the war and related topics. 
Passed: The Fulbright Resolution for post--war international cooperation with foreign na- 
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— A Review of Global Fronts” 


tions, by the House of Representatives. 
1. Not unexpected was the Willkie candidacy, made apparent in an article by Willkie 
in “Look Magazine” which called for a “liberal” Republican platform. 


Pres. Roosevelt 


AAVOHVO HOTU CAOSOAVOTVEOEA HOUNDS LAL 


ads, the magazine ingenuously asked if Willkie was “another Lincoln.” 
While there is no doubt about Willkie’s broad human sympathies, nor about his desire to be 
all things to all men in the latter-day tradition of most Presidential aspirants, it is strongly felt 
that as the tenant of the White House he could not escape being the prisoner of the flint-souled 
inner leadership of the Republican Party, the true symbol of which is the cash register rampant. 

2. Amusing was the reaction to the boiling of the American political pot by Moscow’s 
“Pravda,” which found preparations for an election in the midst of a hard war difficult to under- 
stand. “Pravda” showed by its reaction that it has little understanding of the American political 
psyche. “Pravda” does not understand that it is because they have free elections and kindred 
advantages that Americans are willing to fight Fascist expansionists, that they would fight with equal or even greater gusto against any 
fellow-American who tried to deprive them of elections. Even during the Civil War the United States had elections. 

3. The unusual thing about passage of the Fulbright Resolution was the overwhelming majority it received, 360 to 29. Although it is 
no more than a pious resolve, unimplemented, it shows the drift in Republican as weil as Democratic circles. The resolution must now 
run the gauntlet in the Senate, the most forceful personalities of which have their own ideas. 

4. Chiefs of the Army and Navy indicated to Congress their opposition to continued deferment from military service of pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers, a thoroughly grotesque “issue” fashioned by Senator Wheeler and other Senate isolationists with a cynical view to ob- 
taining a new type of special-interest constituency to replace tueir lost isolationist constituency. 

The military establishment wants 1,221,000 additional men by the end of this year, cannot obtain them from the unmarried and 
childless: without (a) disturbing production or (b) taking the physically or mentally disqualified. 
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The arena of foreign affairs continued clouded with further accusations by the Russians against the Allies, undoubtedly part of a 


general maneuver for bargaining positions in coming conferences. 


Worth noting is the fact that China is included with Britain and the 


United States in expressions of Russia’s disaffection, although China has stoo¢? up with fortitude to ten times the pounding sustained by 


the Russians, and with much less in the way of weapons. ’ 
In a 14,000-word survey of the world situation before Parliament, Prime Minister Churchill administered many strokes to repulse 


Russian pretensions and contentions, ably seconding points made by President Roosevelt five days earlier. 


1. 


In reply to William Gallacher, sole Communist member of Parliament, Churchill said, apropos the trans-channel front in France, 


which he promised was coming at the time deemed right by the United States and England, that “we certainly should not take our advice in 
matters of this kind from British Communists, because we know they stood aside and cared nothing for our fortunes in our dire and mortal 
peril.” Diplomatically, he did not refer to the Russian Communists in this respect, who also stood aside. 


2. 


“I regard the restoration of France as one of the great powers of Europe as a sacred duty from which Great Britain will 


never turn,” Churchill said, obviously pointing forward to a restoration of a system of free European states, with France again playing a 


strong part—directl) contrary to the idea of a Europe under Russian tutelage. 
3. As to the Italian Empire, Mr. Churchill said it “has been lost, irretrievably lost,” although he did not say who was to get it. 


The British now have it. 


After Churchiil’s declaration that the time and place for the establishment of the trans-channel front would be determined by 
England and the United States, the “Red Star,” organ of the Russian Army, renewed a demand for a “second front” and airily dismissed 


the Italian campaign as “minor.” 


So importunate have become the Russian claims and complaints that the New York Times devoted an editorial to the subject in the 
issue of September 21, warning that continuance of Russian carping and belittling can only poison relations between the Allies. 

It looks, however, as though the British and American governments, which have been leaning backward to cater to the hyper- 
sensitive Bolsheviks, are about to be given a post-graduate course in political in-fighting. 

As Prime Minister Churchill pointed out, some of the charges made, such as the one of délay in invading Italy having allowed the 
Germans to dig in, have the effect of grieving and disturbing relatives of men lost in action. If the Russians and their thinly disguised 
stooge commentators of radio and press are correct, then the British and American governments have needlessly sacrificed the lives of 
their soldiers—a dark accusation but one which the Russians have not hesitated to imply. 
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has had to deal with, the President enumerated 
the following: food, rationing, prices, transpor- 
tation, foreign purchases, alien property, com- 
munications, censorship, war information, man- 
agement-labor relations, civilian defense, lend- 
lease, subcontracting, housing, stockpiling and 
financing. 

Bare mention of these problems in effect 
dismissed them with a word, suggesting all had 
been solved. The Baruch report on manpower, 
issued the same day, attributed the manpower 
crisis to government fumbling. 

Omitted in the President’s report was 
any reference to (1) the unprecedented cor- 
poration war-profits grab, (2) out-of-line 
retail prices, particularly in food, (3) the 
sharply advanced cost of living brought 
about during a “wage freeze,” (4) con- 
tinued squabbling among government offi- 
cials and agencies, and various other little 
matters, . 


Russian Complaints Answered 

Without embroidering upon them, President 
Roosevelt followed up preceding statements of 
Prime Minister Churchill, Chief of Staff George 
C. Marshall and Secretary of State Hull to the 
effect that Russia has already been aided tre- 
mendously by Allied military activity. 

“It is certain,” he said, “that the campaign 
in North Africa, the occupation of Sicily, the 
fighting in Italy and the compelling of large 
numbers of German planes to go into combat 
in the skies over Holland, Belgium and France 
by reason of our air attacks) have given im- 
portant help to the Russian armies along their 
advancing front from Leningrad to the Black 
Sea. We know, too, that we are contributing to 
that advance by making Germany keep many 
divisions in the Balkans, in Southern France 
and along the English Channel. I like to think 
that these words constitute an understate- 
ment.” 
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“... Keep The New Leader very much alive, for it has a greater duty to perform 
now than ever before. A soldier becomes very much concerned with what he hopes 
to return to when the war is done. Soldiers who sometimes glance at newspapers 
and sometimes note the attitudes of those higher up in the Army are, to under- 
state, alarmed. But soldiers are helpless in their regimentation. It is up to those 
on the outside not only to maintain but to advance democracy. To us, buried in 
military routine, the roar of the opposition seems overwhelming. 
Leader, shout louder! .. . 


” 








Those Are Our Orders ... And every New Leader editor and correspondent, and we hope, every New 


Leader reader, knows how vital it is for the progressive forces to carry them out effectively! 


But We're Likely to Forget that the task is not merely a “civilian” side! ... 


the U. S. Army last week we received a note—and we want to call it to your attention, for this too must be part of 


our job and your job in the coming period. 





? — 
Why Not —“A network of Labor Canteens for Soldiers!”... This is indeed a campaign worth waging, and we 
mean to get into it.... But, as we have said here before, we need every reader’s help as never before. 


e 
Appoint Yourself a Committe of One to help The New Leader. ... We need thousands of new sub- 
If you can help in one way or another, pleasr do so now.... We have (as 


scriptions, and frankly we need money. 
” and get in on new campaigns. AND THE TIME IS NoW! 


you see) to start “shouting louder, 


setting up a network of Labor Canteen for Soldiers! 
for a ‘new world’.... 


“... What is so terribly disturbing is the amount of prejudice among all the 


Leader start some campaign. There is violent anti-labor prejudice here—but have 
you any idea of what effect a “Labor Canteen” would have in off-setting the work 
of all reactionary propaganda? ... Get the AFL and CIO to pool forces, and start 
There’s a way of fighting 


” 





The Editors of The i’2w Leader 
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The President’s words on the eve of the dis- 
cussions with the Russians, ¢oming on the heels 
of Churchill’s, Marshall’s and Hull’s, raised the 
question in England and the United States 
whether there would be an end to kow-towing 
to extravagant Russian pretensions of having 
shouldered the bulk of the opposition to Hitler. 

Further along in his report the President 
obliquely reminded the Russians that, unlike 
the British-American allies, the Soviet forces 
are fighting very far from Germany, still deep 
within their own territory. The point of this 
remark read against the background of events 
was (1) that the Russians are hardly in a mil- 
itary position to do much dictation about 
Europe and (2) that it was not they but the 
Nazis who brought about German-Russian 
fighting. 

Like Churchill, the President had only un- 
stinted praise for the fighting qualities of the 
Russians. Unlike General Marshal] he omitted, 


with diplomatic finesse, reference to all the 
military material supplied to Russia by the 
British and Americans. And unlike Secretary 
Hull, he. did not undertake to remind Russia 
that British, American and Chineses operations 
had kept it free of attack by Japan. 

If there was any doubt that the President 
had Russia in mind in making these general- 
ized observations in a portmanteau report on 
the war, it should have been dispelled when he 
mentioned British-American intentions with re- 
spect to dealings with a defeated Germany. 
“When Hitler and the Nazis go out the Prus- 
sian military clique must go with them,” he 
said. “The war-breeding gangs of militarists 
must be rooted out of Germany—and out of 
Japan—if we are to have any real assurance 
of future peace.” 

This formulation went directly counter to 
the announced plans of the synthetic “Free 
Germany Committee” established by Stalin 
in Moscow. The “Free Germany Commit- 
tee” has held out to Germans the prospect 
that Russia, in return for the ousting of 
Hitler, would guarantee a strong post-war 
nationalist German state, the continuance 
of the German Army. As to the iast, Presi- 
eent Roosevelt does not agree. Neither does 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The President’s report, therefore, showed that 
the United States had no intention of (1) allow- 
ing what it has done to be minimized by Mos- 
cow-inspired propagandists or (2) of receding 
from its intention of drawing the claws of 
Germany as well as of Japan. 


Production Figures Impressive 

The figures he cited about American produc- 
tion showed, furthermore, that the United 
States is getting the power to obtain respect 
for its wishes—a nuance in brass that will not 
be lost upon the hard-headed Russian dictator. 

From May, 1940, to the time of the report, 
the President said, the United States has 
spent $128 billion on war production, a fact that 
should impress Stalin as much as our own 
full-productionists. It proves the thesis of the 
latter: that production, in time of war as well 
as of peace, depends upon national policy, both 
as to how much is produced and what is 
produced. 

Lest the money-figure on total expenditures 
to date, and the fact that we are now spend- 
ing on the war at the stupendous rate of $250 
million per day or more than $10 million every 
hour, fail to impress, the President stated that 
in the period there had been delivered 123,000 
airplanes, 349,000 airplane engines, 53,000 tanks, 
93,000 artillery weapons, 9,500,000 small arms, 
including machine guns, 26 billion round of 
small-arms ammunition and 1,233,000 military 
trucks. 

Since May, 1940, there have been delivered 
2,380 fighting ships and auxiliaries and 13,000 
landing vessels while only in the months of 
July and August, 1943, there were delivered 
281 cargo ships of 3,200,000 tons. 

Since war began the United States has in- 
creased basic output as follows: bituminous 
coal, 40 per cent; petroleum, 66 per cent; hydro- 
electric power, 79 per cent; steel, 106 per cent; 
iron ore, 125 per cent; and chemicals, 300,000 
per cont. 

No one can help but be impressed by 
these figures, to which were appended many 
others of a similar purport. Nor can Amer- 
ican full-productionists help but gain am- 
munition from the figures, for with the end 
of the war they will again be contending 
against the same narrow, selfish domestic 
forces that were once insisting the country 
was doomed by New Deal spending, that 
all-out production of the character de- 
manded by the full-productionists was im- 
possible. 








‘Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 


Prophets of the American Century 


HE current cross-fire debates on foreign policy—dealing in the main with im- 


mediate political considerations—ob. 


ire an important historical development 


of American capitalism: namely, the groping for a foreign policy that will ade- 


quately meet the new position of this country as the dominant—é 
dominant—economic power in the world. 


and now consciously 


The last war had given America the chance of leading the world. Afraid of its 
role in the globe at large, it lapsed back in the home-grown conceit of the big frog 
in the small puddle. But these last years have thrown it bodily into the drivers seat 


of the world economy. And now it looks about, 
unsurely and a bit self-conscious. 

This situation is reflected in the writings of 
Walter Lippmann, who has emerged as the 
shrewdest and most farsighted of the ideologues 
of American business. It is also seen, in a less 
forceful but more poetically rhetorical manner, 
in the articles by various Luce editors that 
have appeared in Fortune, Time’s Post-War 
World department, and Life, and more cogently 
in the two articles in the last two issues of Life 
by John K. Jessup, an editor of Time. 

These men see America’s new role, and they 
say: What does this demand as regards a re- 
vision of economic policy? And their simple 
answer is: A clear idea of what the national 
interest is, and a reversal of owr past protec- 
tionist tariff policy for American industry. 
(Significantly, both Lippmann and Luce are 
Republicans, members of the party which spon- 
sored the high tariff policy.) 

The ideas were expressed by Lippman in a 
series of five articles last month entitled 
“Towards an Economic Foreign Policy.” While 
Lippmann’s political proposals have received 
wide endorsement, interstingly enough there has 
been little discussion of these more important 
proposals, 

Lippmann understands that America, as the 
leading creditor nation, as the leading -nvesior 
nation, must establish a free flow of goods so 
that other countries can buy our products and 
be able to send returns on capital we invest. 
To do this rationally, we have to determine 
what products we shall deal in, and which we 
shall leave to others, where to invest and in 
what lines. In the past, important pressare 
groups have had their way, working their spe- 
cial interests for the immediate ends. As Lipp- 
mann puts it succinctly: 

“The décision as to how much we would 
allow foreigners to sell us was made by 





Congress through the usual method of log- 
rolling a tariff among lobbyists and pressure 
groups. The decision as to how much we 
would try to sell abroad was made by the 
separate corporations and their bankers 
who were interested in the export business. 
The decision as to what we would lend 
abroad, how much and when, was made by 
bankers and investors.” 

“Each separate tariff schedule, foreign 
sales promotion campaign, and foreign loan 
was backed by men looking at their imme- 
diate interest. There was no one in the 
government, and there was no informed 
public opinion, to insist that all these trans- 
actions were interrelated and must be reg- 
ulated by the national interest as a whole. 
The national interest as a whole was that 
all foreign accounts should be balanced by 
normal, rather than artificial, economic 
transactions.” 

What I am concerned with in this column 
is the delinenation of this new status of America. 
But I would make the parenthetical point here 
that Lippmann, by posing this problem so 
cogently, has placed himself in a dilemma. He 
implicitly recognizes that if American industry 
is to take this new role in the world market. 
if a truly national interest—not diverse pro- 
vincial interests—is to guide our activities, 
then the economy must be organized and giver 
a coherent direction. This can best be done, 
and perhaps only be accomplished through active 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Home Zront 'taly, Tragedy and Hope 


By LIONELLO VENTURI 


Well-known Art Historian, formerly at the University of Turin 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Just Drugstore Sissies 

HE hoof-beats which assault your ears are those of the steed 
“ which hotly bears George F. Hibner from his ranch in Oregon 
to level hard words from his typewriter at The New Leader and 
Easterners in general. Like any son of the Middle Border, I am 
wildly yelling at him that I am not his proper mark. The nature 
of this western wildman’s charge against the people of this eastern 
rim of the continent you shall learn from his own words: 

“With the world’s largest library near at hand, a well-known 
aythor-lecturer has said, ‘For rest-reading I read Westerns.’ 
But we who have—and gladly—browsed from our New - Leader 
feature pages would not know, from it, that there is extant any 
such type of reading. Religion this or that, yes. Psychology, yes 
—even when it bears us to the outer rim of the abstract. Eco- 
nomics, of course—and Sociology teamed with industrial manage- 
ment. Poetics, naturally, even to the abstruse Elliot. But there 
is one great lack. Not for your features’ tables the wines to bear 
us on any care-free skiffs over any whispery and peaceful lakes 
where rest were the air we would breathe. 

“In the very while when London was being bombed till every 
heart was strained to its depths, Robertson’s London publisher 
wrote him, ‘We are reprinting your novel for reading in the 
cellars.’ Frank C. Robertson—published, now, through a fifth of 
a century, in America, in England and in translations—takes us 
in Kingdom for a Horse (Collins, Sons & Co., London, 7s 6p.) to 
our West when that West’s every echo found some answering in 
hearts all across our prairie lands and all about our new and 
aspiring cities. There are mountains, magnificent and seeming 
everlasting—and which we but glimpse as we race. Deserts. with 
hazes as fair as any of earth’s and with distances that were files 
that gnawed at one’s very heart—and which we now but taste as 
we go on spinning wheels, Here are dramas of which we have 
left only the empty scenes. A Western, yes. But do we go but a 
little way with our author the cares and exactitudes that were 
upon our brows and nibbling at our hearts yesterday are swept 
away, and something of the sunbeams of our West finds place 
there. We know again the tastes of peace and rest. 

« * - 





Those Western Women 
“EXURBANK it was who spoke of Jack London as ‘our greatest 
story-teller.’. Now, we can say this of Robertson, there are 
characters whom we feel we have known in a not-long-ago time; 
this place and that where, it must be, we have lately camped for 
a day; and—there is no woman of London’s who lives so warm in 
one’s heart as does any one of several to be found in Robertson. 
“In no other writer have we found description so in kinship 
with action, with description so subordinated to action. With not 
a preachment anywhere, Robertson’s stories carry integrity—as 
surely as do the works of an Emerson or a Hugo. Robertson brings 
enough of the night to make the day stand forth fair indeed. 
“Must we ever, New Leader, sit at your feature’s tables with 
cottoned ear and guarded eye? Must we always wear our aim-and- 


purpose coat? Must we never, never, there, meet something of 
story-telling at its best? Must we—well remembering the stress 
and strain that are now America’s and which must grow yet 


heavier and darker—feel that the well-known publisher was in 
error in choosing Westerns for the millions of hearts that were 
under the greatest strain they had ever known?” 


Let's Shoot Up the Town 

MAGINE me sitting here at 7 East Fifteenth Street—with just 
one slender green segment of Union Square showing through a 

rift in red-brick buildings—and reading all that. I think of men 

I knew out there, of horses—yes—even of a woman or two. I’d 

like to tell you about Jim McClary, the last authentic bad man. 

And then Peterson on a white horse that would 





there was Jack 
































fact all 
must not 


show-horses—in 


But I 


make all the circus horses, all the trick 
Eastern horses—look like rather awkward cows. 
think of all this. It is too painful. 

Defense of The New Leader and of all the literary journals is 
a little difficult, but an explanation, at least, is in order. I must 
confess I do not read what Mr. Hibner refers to as “Westerns.” 
Many of my friends, when you use the word, can conjure up nothing 
more recent than the tales of Mark Twain and Bret Harte. I can 
think of a title or two of later vintage. There are the novels of 
Mari Sandoz, Old Jules and Slogum House. 

Mention of these books gives the clue to the problem which 
Mr. Hibner has raised. In the conventional Western there is a lack 
of human substance. The people are much inferior to the horses. 
There is a lot of riding hither and yon, but the men and women 
who are rescued hardly seem worth the effort. 

Now such tales—full of action, but without any human insight 
—seem to be bele ‘ed of millions. In their movie versions: they 
make fortunes fo ‘heir facile authors. Here is something worth 
investigating. Pe.: we'll get one of our writers to go into it. 
One thing piques Detective tales, now called “mysteries,” are 
low-brow enough. But they have achieved literary recognition. If 
they can do it, why must the Westerns fail? Does anyone have 
the answer? 


The Peg for Pegler ; 

AX LERNER’S PM column about Westbrook Pegler shed some 

light and made one suggestion which may be very close to 
the truth. According to Max the leading anti-laborite is a thought- 
less, unlearned wight who inherited a set of half-baked notions 
from his boyhood environment and lacks the brains to revise them. 
No one can gainsay this theory. The other day, however, I got 
from an old newspaper man an interpretation which may serve to 
augment it. 

The ‘friend whom I am quoting knew Pegler from the start of 
his New York career. They used to sit round bars and chew the 
fat when the present big humble reporter of sports. 
This man put it to me like this: “Away back in those days Pegler 
discovered a formula that. was a goldmine. He didn’t glamorize 
fights and ball games the way the other sports-writers did. The 
athletes were no heroes to him. He found readers loved it 
if he went round tearing people down. He started with the fight 
managers. They were just a lot racketeers, and the boxers wert 
dumb stumblebums. He found that readers ate up his copy, and 
even the men who were slandered didn’t object. A manager of 
Madison Square Garden whom he maligned said to him: ‘Thanks 
for the ad, only I wish you would spell my name right.’ The trick 
and his ite saying was, “They pay off the 
winner, they?’ In his mind the man or the method that 
makes the most money is right. And now he has discovered that 
the same method works in a column which covers labor relations, 


was a 


shot 


that 


made money, favo 


don’t 


politics and international affairs. The gold mine still furnishes pa) 
dirt. And I mean dirt.” 
Campus Race Problem 
ACE prejudice cuts straight athwart our national life. It is 
not limited to California’s Associated Farmers or to any pool 
white trash of the Souta. Dr. Schuichi Kusaka has been appointed 





Dr. Kusaka left Japan 
when he was four years old, the best institu- 
tions of this country—coming to Smith Princeton Insti- 


tute for Advanced Study. He is against Japan and has been ap- 


ulty of Smith College. 
ld 


a member of the 
has been educated in 


from the 


proved by the FBI. But the staid old New England town of 
Northampton is being roused against him, by American Legion- 


naires, trade unionists and members of the Farmers Grange. The 
old Springfield Republican mildly with New England 
accent: “Tolerance will do no harm.” 


remarks 


WHAT TO DO WITH ITALY. 
Pearce. 301 pages. $2.75. 


By Gaetano Salvemini and George La Piana. 


Duell, Sloan and 


PROFESSORS Salvemini and La Piana are historians of high repute, and politicians 


with strong democratic and anti-fascist convictions. 


Their loyalty to the United 


States, as American citizens, and their love for Italy are beyond question. They speak 
in the interest of and for the honor of both countries. 

The conditions which existed in Italy both before and during fascism, and the 
acts and declarations of the United States and British Governments as well as those 


of the Vatican, have no secrets from them. Even 
people familiar with the recent march of the 
events in the Western World, will find much new 
material in this book. 

Three intermingled sections can be distinguished 
in this book: an historical outline of international 
political appeasement with respect to Fascism; 
a program for the Italian democratic republic of 
tomorrow; and guesswork about future evenis. 

The historical outline is the most important 
part of the book, and not only as it concenrs 
Italy. It is first and foremost based on truth— 
truth which is confirmed by scholarly interpreted 
documents. It is a sad truth, showing to what 
extent the U. S. A. State Department and the 
British Foreign Office followed a policy of “ap- 
peasement,” even after the beginning of the war. 
For example, a passage from the British Case 
by Lord Lloyd with an introduction by Lord 
Halifax (then head of the Foreign Office) in 
December, 1939 (note the date) reads: 

“The Italian genius has developed, in the 
characteristic Fascist institutions, a highly 
authoritarian regime which, however, threat- 
ens neither religion nor economic freedom 
nor the security of the other European na- 
tions. The Italian system is founded on two 
rocks: first, the separation of Church and 
State and the supremacy of the Church in 
matters not only of faith but of morals; 
second, the rights of labor,” ete. 

The historical.section of this book is full of 
these painful revelations. 

* * % 

ROFESSORS SALVEMINI and LA PIANA 

share the fear that after the war, Fascism 
may continue in Italy under a different name. 
Their fear is based above all on the Anglo- 
American confidence in the monarchy of Savoy 
and in the Vatican. The history of the pro- 
fascist policy of the latter powers has been set 
down with alarming accuracy. That the Vatican 
is bound by virtue of its own doctrine, to oppose 
democracy; that “Christian democracy” is a. far 
ery from the meaning of democracy in_ this 
country; that, in crushing democracy, the Vatican 
hopes to take advantage of the “parallel action” 
promised by President Roosevelt to Pius XII in 
his letter of December 24, 1939—these are some 
of the facts, definitely established by this book. 

The magnificent fight of Britain and the United 
States is unfortunately accompanied by political 
prejudices and confused ideas as to what Fascism 
really is. This book, it is to be hoped, will serve 
as a bell to awaken and clarify the minds of the 
American people while there is still time—if it 
is their purpose to establish a true democratic 
regime in Europe. 

The part of the book dealing with the program 
for an Italian democratic republic is naturally of 
a different nature from the historical section. It 
too is factual, but its conclusions are matters of 
opinion, rather than of truth. However, it must 
be said that these opinions are neither conserva- 
tive nor radical. It is not enough for the Italian 
people to achiev efreedom and establish demo- 
cratic institutions necesfary to support freedom. 
They must accomplish a series of reforms to 





check unemployment, solve the financial, indus- 
trial and agrarian problems, and determine the 
relations between Church and State in Italy. The 
authors show that they would even maintain 
some of the framework of the “Corporations” 
established by Fascism. 

To this writer it seems that Professors Salve- 
mini and La Piana do not dwell sufficiently on 
the economic decentralization and the develop- 
ment of municipalities and co-operatives. It is, 
however, well to emphasize that the reforms 
suggested .by the authors would be a good ap- 
proach to the realization of “freedom from want” 
for the Italian people, without indulging in, 
rather by opposing, any communistic solution. 

* * a 
HE guesswork is the least fortunate section 
of the book. The authors wrote it before the 
fall of Mussolini and the surrender of Italy. It 
is not their fault that they did not forecast the 
way these events occured or their consequences. 

However, their guessing went beyond the bounds 
of prudence. They of course expected Italy’s 
surrender and were pessimistic about its results 
insofar as the Italian people were concerned. The 
reality seems much worse than their expectations. 
When Mussolini fell, the anti-fascists in Italy 
tried to revolt; this would have immediately re- 
sulted in their fighting the Germans. But the 
Pope had warned against permitting a revolu- 
tion, and the British and American Governments 
discouraged it, preferring to “commend”. the 
House of Savoy. After hesitating for a month 
and a half, the King and Marshall Badoglio ac- 
cepted the terms of “unconditional surrender.” 
Meanwhile the Germans had occupied a great 
part of Italy, and then the English and American 
Governments incited the Italian people to fight 
the Germans. Now it is too late. 

The Italians are now fighting, but it will 
inevitably be a bloody defeat for them. Before 
the British and American soldiers lies a hard 
road in their fight against the Germans before 
they succeed in conquering the whole country. 

The political conclusion is that the fear 
of a revolution against fascism is and will 
be responsible for irreparable destruction 
and a great loss of life. But that is not all. 

From London recently came the proposition 

that Italians be considered “defeated ene- 

mies” and not. allied fighters. This would 
mean that the Italians must fight and die 
for the cause of the United Nations only te 
be considered defeated enemies later. Can 
this be the justice that the United Nations 
have prepared for the world? And can peace 

be won. in this way? However, precedents 

of such an attempt are plainly expounded by 

Professors Salvemini and La Piana. 

It seems that the conservative circles in this 
country are “exasperated” by this book. But it 
is the truth contained in it which exasperates 
them. When their exasperation cools, they may 
have a better understanding than heretofore of 
“what to do with Italy’—and the rest of Europe. 


Pertinax’s Gossip About France 


By PAUL TEXTOR 


The 


(Les Fossoyeurs). 
Two volumes, 


THE GRAVE-DIGGERS 
Revolution. By Pertinax. 
New York City. 


Military Defeat of France. 
Editions de 


Armistice. Counter- 
la Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue, 


N writing the 700 pages of these two volumes devoted to the French disaster, the 
author’s ambition wanted to rise above journalism, his usual trade, and to work 


at the level of the historical essay. 


The first volume is entitled “The Last Leaders of the Third Republic: Gamelin, 
Daladier, Revnaud’”—and one is certainly astonished to come upon matter dealing 
with General Gamelin, a man who was never one of the leaders of the French 
Republic but simply a commander of the army. What one naturally expected was 
a picture of France between the two wars, more or less in outline, with indications of 


the evolutionary tendencies which led to events 
of 1940. But of all this “Pertinax” says no word. 
He sketches the portraits of three personalities 
who never rose to the great events and whose 
names are associated with the disaster. He writes 
as if these three men had been able to act in- 
dependently of the environment and circum- 
stances. 

It is only in the volume, 


course of the second 


entitled “Petain,”’ that the author gets around, 
rather incidentally, to giving us some remarks 


about the state of France after the other World 
War, about the movement of its population, the 
development of its techniques, its productive cap- 
acity, the classes of its society, the political par- 
ties and the currents of public opinion, etc.—and 
all of this in an extremely disorderly way. Of 
author, with even a minimum of 
should have begun with this. 
but he would obviously have had to throw his 
first volume into the waste-basket. 

As a matter of fact, general views of 
France expressed by ‘“Pertinax” tend to 
that the country was moving toward an inevitable 
under the circumstances, 
sonalities whom he selects 
have played a decisive 
hesitations, their 
to make their acts 
failure to translate 


course, the 
historical method, 
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feebleness, thei) 
contradictions, their inability 


. ‘ 





square with their words, their 
their intentions in terms of life—all this proves 
that they lacked the importance which was ac- 
corded them in placing them at the heart of a 
pretended “historical essay.” 

Suppose for a moment that three other per- 
sonalities of equal rank or caliber had been 
chosen in their places, for example, General 
Georges, Camille Chautemps and Paul-Boncour 
The whole process would gone forward it 





tne same way 


Or let us take three others, General Nogués. 
Albert Sarraut and Joseph Caillaux. The result 
would again be the same. Is it n cessary to go 
on and name others? Even steering clear of such 


de Monzie, Bergery and 
ispects, one could make 


men as Flandin, Bonnet, 
all of the other a 
the same demonstration. 

“Pertinax” assembles a considerable amount of 
gossip about his “heroes.” 


prtort 8 


About other protago- 





nists the gossip-mongers could vary their picture, 

but the march of events—that is, the march of 

tanks and planes—would remain the same. And 

if you suppose that gossip has the interest which 
(Continued on Page Seven) 





A Timely Booklet — 


RACE PREJUDICE. By August Claessens. Rand 
School Press, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
City. Single copies 25 cents; 10 copies $2.00. 


By LEON DENNEN 
HERE has long been a te need in: the 
United States for a popular study of the roots 
and causes of racial hatred. This is particularly 
true today when we are in the midst of the 
greatest war known to modern humanity—a war 
which will create new social patterns, adjust- 
ments, and maladjustments and will radically 
revise our concepts, prejudices and behavior. 
August Claessens is peculiarly fit to write such 
a study. A life-long teacher of workers and 
popular exponent of the principles of democratic 
socialism, Claessens knows and understands the 
average man and woman in America. He has 
travelled in every nook and corner of our country 
and has probed into all its dark and shady spots. 
Dynamic and blessed with a salty sense of humor 
love him. Over a 
period of more than three decades he has learned 
intimately of the things that trouble the Amer- 
If he cannot cure his ills he can at 
least diagnose his case. This is what he attempts 
to do in his booklet “Race Prejudice.” 


Gus loves people, and people 


ican worker. 


Fortunately for Claessens he is not too bur- 
lened by “scientific” baggage. T do not mean bj 
this that he has not studied or examined all the 
available theoretical data on racial prejudice but 
teacher of workers—an “agitator,” if you 
please—he has written this study, as he himself 
states, neither for the expert nor for the moron. 
It is primarily an attempt “to popularize certain 
information for alert but busy persons who art 
ip in arms against the evil of race hatred.” 

It is as a contribution to this understanding and 
awareness that August Claessens’ booklet is im- 
portant and should be read widely. 


as a 





Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Fereise Correspondent :—This week thousands of Americans were 

looking into John P. Marquand’s best-seller, So Little Time, 
and nodded knowingly over the acid portrait of Walter Newcombe, 
the celebrated foreign correspondent who had been inside every- 
where, and called everybody who was anybody by his first name 
(including the Shah of Persia). . Marquand has some very 
effective passages on this new American hero-worship—which has 
supplanted the older idolatries of the Banker and the Doctor... . 
But it must have been strange to put down the Marquand book 
and pick up the morning paper—to read in the foreign corre- 
spondence some of the most exciting personal adventure stories in 
the history of journalism. ... 


For ten years Jack Belden (Time correspondent) has been 
following the wars. He was in China in 1933 when it all 
started. He got out of the Orient after the fall of Burma, 
and told the whole story in “Retreat with Stilwell. ... Last 
week Belden went out with an American deconnaissance party. 
He scurried about madly for shelter as they engaged a truck- 
load of Germans, blocking the little Italian road on the in- 
vasion route. After the engagement was over, Belden went 





‘out to take a peek, stood up on a stone fence-—and a Nazi, 
in a ditch about 25 yards away, let him have it with a high- 
powered rifle. ... The bullet shattered the bone in his leg, and 
Jack Belden will be out of the war for six months... . 

John Steinbeck, the only one of America’s major creative 
writers to follow the global action (John Dos Passos is reporting 
people on the home front, Ernest Hemingway hasn’t returned to 
the fronts since Spain and the first year of the war), turned up 
on the isle of Capri—the only newspaper man with the Anglo- 
American task force to take the little Naples island, famed in 
song and story... . Seymour Korman was caught with an advance 
American party for ten hours on a hill constantly raked by heavy 
enemy fire. Shells tore holes in the men all around him, and 
others in desperation sacrificed themselves out in the open in order 
to get at the snipers. ... Last, but scarcely least, there was Daniel 
DeLuce, who was with the first party making contact between 
the British 8th and the American 5th armies. He detoured around 
German tanks coming down the same road, went through a little 
town and met a fallen U. S. flyer who had been hid from the late 
oceupying Nazis by Italians, and finally met General Harold 
Alexander. Alexander received DeLuce and remarked: “That was 
quite a trip. And DeLuce replied: “Not quite so tough as 
getting out of Burma with you. ” The general recalled the 
campaign half the world around, smiled, and said: “You chaps 
get around extraordinarily well!” .. . 


he Kremlin Set:—When Stalin recently ended co-education in 

Soviet progressive educators grimly noted another 
liberal setback. Alexander Werth, Moscow correspondent. came 
through with an “explanation.” We are now reading it for the 
33rd time, and we’ve yet to find the head or tail. Here it is: 
“It is a scientific fact that girls and boys do not develop at the 
same ages at the same rate. Girls’ most rapid period of physical 
and mental growth is. in the early teens, while boys progress 
most rapidly from 13 to 17.” Elementary, Comrade Watson, ele- 
mentary! Famous last words—a Communist spokesman at a 
recent London meeting: “Workers would have more confidence’ in 
us if we did not take the attitude that we are always right.”... 


schools, 


Up in Harlem again the Commies are trying to pull a fast 
one. The Negro Labor Committee (Frank Crosswaith, chair- 
man) is an effective, progressive organization supported widely 
by the liberal-labor movement. The fellow-travelers have now 
set up a “Negro Labor Victory Committee” in order to cash 
in on the possible misunderstanding! .. . 

In three long columns of the Daily Worker this week, Israel 
Amter accused The New Leader editors of “fascist racist theory,” 
being “insidiously un-American.” He called once again for a 
second front, and said that the C.P., the Russian people, the em- 
battled people of Europe, the United Nations ... “spit upon The 
New Leader.” (File, and forget.) 

When the Draft officials took a vote on 
case, only one ballot was cast in his behalf. 


the Joe Curran 
The rest voted 


to draft him immediately—although he’s almost 38 and a 
leader of a legitimate trade union (albeit, a Communist- 
dominated one). The lone Curran supporter—his argument 


was on high principle—has been victimized by the fellow- 
traveler mud-slingers for years! ... 
haw Rides Again:—You may not have seen that exclusive inter- 
view with George Bernard Shaw which London corre- 
spondent managed to get recently... . 4 Asked the form of govern- 
ment he would like, he replied: “Government by people of care- 
fully tested capacity for the job. Anything would be better than 
our present lot of Anybodies chosen by Everybody. We need panel 


one 


politicians as well as panel doctors.” Asked, “What do you 
consider will constitute happy living for the workingman?”, 
Shaw cracked: “It is not what I consider but what he considers 


that you have to ascertain. I do not consider either the working- 
man as he exists today or his parasites, the ladies and gentlemen, 
desirable species. They wili be better dead. * 

he General Died at Dawn:—The suicicd 

day of Marshal Ugo 
Chief of the Fascist General 
to bear the dishonor of the shameful 


was reported the other 
until recently the 
Apparently he “unable 
treachery of his fatherland.” 
Well, whom the gods would make corrupt, they always make 
self-righteous Cavallero was perhaps Italy’s greatest merce- 


Cavallero, who was 


Staff. was 





nary—a Blackshirt agent in the Army. and a big-business agent 
in the Blackshirts. After World War I, the General left the Army 
to work for the Pirelli company. the giant rubber monopoly; then 
back to the War Ministry, and then back to the corporations, this 
time with the Ansaldo shipbuilders. ... The trail of seandals he 
left behind is enormous. When the plates for the “Trento” and 
“Trieste,” two new Italian cruisers, were found to be something 
less than shell-proof steel, all hell broke loose; but all was hushed 


up, With Cavzllero retiring for a few months. ... The talk about 


“honor” is ludicrous. When Cavallero had to get to the fighting 
front in Greece in 1941, he didn’t take the sea route—infested by 
British submarines; nor an airplane—after all, there was the RAF. 
He crossed neutral Yugoslavia or passport in which he appeared 
as a merchant on business. . . . A great hero indeed! Benito 
Mussolini will mourn for him 


5 mere & Co.:—Benedetto Croce. the great Italian philosopher 


and historian, “has been liberated” by the British landing at 








Sorrento on the south side of the Bay of Naples. He had been 
previously arrested by the Germans... . Readers’ Digest will soon 
lave serious competition on its hands with the U. S. arrival of 
“Magazine Digest.” Michel Mok, ex-press agent, is going to 
Washington as special correspondent for the New York Post. And 
book-reviewer Clifton Fadiman is leaving The New Yorker 
nagazine. ... New alleart policy of Saturday Review of Literature, 
yrmerly pure bookish, is paying dividends: circulation is up to 
10,000 The Look magazine spread for Wendell Willkie is just 
the opening shot in a tremendous propaganda ca Never 
yefore in the history of U.S. politics has a public gotten so 
»werful an advance build-up! The entire apparatus of modern 


idvertising techniques ha® been enlisted to sell Wendell Willkie to 
enough people to make him the next President. For him or against 
him, the whole machinery at work is more than a little frightening. 
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1 A New Department 


THE divine providence which is attentive to the fall of sparrows 


“Tomorrow We Eat” 


nn By N. PHILIP NORMAN, M.D., and JAMES RORTYiiiiinnuuunninunni.= 





will doubtless 


Fete care of the eight professors fired by Chester Bowles, the advertising man 
“who is now general manager of the O.P.A. 

Bowles was merely executing the will of Congress; moreover, there is nothing 

in the past record of the O.P.A. to show that the deposed professors were miracle men. 


On the other hand, when one reads that 
Bowles is replacing the discarded academi- 
cians with leading executives of the food 
industry, one can only hold on to one’s 
pocketbook and gasp. Last year, according 
to a recent report, the dullest of our food 
distributors made profits of 200 per cent, 
whereas the brighter ones did better than a 
thousand per cent. 

Bowles himself is reputedly a capable man 
and his appointees may be on our side, that is 
to say, the consumer’s side. But as we tighten 
our belts and go into the third year of our 
participation in the war, one can searcely be 
blamed for worrying a bit. 


* 


here can be no question, however, about the 
“business efficiency” of our food distributors. 
Since 1890, the spread between what the farmer 
gets for his products and what the consumer 
pays for them has remained practically con- 
stant; it has even increased a little. That re- 
quired some business legerdemain, because, dur- 
ing the same period the productivity of agri- 
culture has steadily increased, while the coming 
of the motor truck and other major technological 
changes have revolutionized food distribution. 
It is probably true, of course, that the pro- 
gressive urbanization of America and the cen- 
tralization of the food processing industries are 
more responsible for this rather startling lag 
than the maintenance of high profit margins. 
But that still doesn’t put food in the 
mouths of those who need it, this being 
presumably the objective to which the food 
distributors are dedicated. 


his column by the way, starts as a by-product 
of a book in preparation on the economic, 
social, and political dimensions of the nutrition 
problem. 
For modern man, the exhortation, “let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” 
might well be reversed. The fact is that today 
the great majority of us die needlessly, before 
-our time, or struggle along neither merry nor 
well fed. 
Our food economy is organized, not to 
. promote the maximum health and well-be- 
ing of our people, but to make money, 





which in itself is nutritionally very defi- 
cient, as every inflationary period serves to 
prove. The food culture of civilized peoples 
is more perverted and damaging to health 
than that of many contemporaneous tribes 
of savages. 
Yet, all of us could have a sufficient quantity 
of foods rich in nutritional essentials. 
Tomorrow, granting mate 
utilization of the potential power which the twin 
weapons of modern agricultural technology and 
the maturing science of have placed 
in our hands, we shall wake up and begin to live 
on a level of health well-being 
never before possible or even dreamed of. 


even an a) 


nutrition 


ge neral and 


Epnbsprily. the road to that tomorrow is long. 

It must cross man-made deserts of agri- 
cultural exploitation and waste. It must hurdle 
the barrier of punitive tariffs and paranoid eco- 
nomic autocracies. It will have to be hewn 
through the jungles of professional mind-sets, 
the unfounded prejudices of a cross-section of 
a poorly informed public, the “educational prop- 
a ganda” of a food culture which has been in- 
sidiously foisted upon the unsophisticated con- 


‘sumer by the powerful vested interests of the 


food industry which begins on the farm and 
ends in the kitchen. 

In spite of these obstacles and hurdles, the 
road can and must’be built on a sound founda- 
tion, for that “fourth freedom” of the Presi- 
dent’s dream obviously underlies all the others. 

Give us freedom from want, and the rest 
of the dream will come true. Put a firm floor un- 
der the single, most important factor concerned 
with the promotion of public health and 
fare (proper nutrition) and the 
classes, of nations, and of races will perhaps 
relax sufficiently so that man can for the first 
time grasp a working perspective of his destiny 
and proceed to mold and shape it on a global 
without recourse to the repetitive, 
historic expediency of wars and revolutions. 


Fev people realize 
of nutrition is 
the orthodox practice of m« 

Before the 
related improper nutrition increas 
ing number of diseases and afflictions, the med- 
ical. profession that bacterial in- 
fections and the which they produced 
to. be unavoidable and inexplicable happenings 
of. chance. As a result of this 
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layman,and to a large extent the average phy- 
sician, accepted the thesis that diseases are 
immutable, unpredictable decrees of Fate. 

As nutritional research progresses, the pres- 
tige of bacteria as the fundamentally omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent cause of disease is being 
questioned seriously. 

Evidence is accumulating rapidly to sup- 
port the conception that faulty nutrition 
may be either the remote or the imme- 
diate fundamental factor upon which bac- 
terial infections and diseases are predicat- 
ed. This newer, relatively recent conception 
of the fundamental cause (faulty nutrition) 
of all disease, does not impeach or destroy 
the validity of the germ theory of disease. 


This conditional modification of “the germ 
theory,” paradoxically, resolves itself into a 


far more comprehensive, constructive, biologic 
concept which has been, and will increasingly 
continue to be, the approach toward a sounder 
appreciation and understanding of the funda- 
mental cause of poor health and disease. 

It appears that the practical application 
of the newer knowledge of nutrition will 
result in a serious dislocation of medical 
practice—a lot of physicians will have 
nothing to do. 

Few American physicians are as forthright 
as the six-hundred panel (health insurance) 
doctors of the county of Cheshire in England, 
who in 1938 issued their famous “Testament,” 
declaring that with respect to the prevention of 
illness the National Health Insurance Act had 
failed of its purpose. The authors of this report 
went on to say, 

“Our daily work brings us repeatedly to 
the same point—this illness results from 
a life- time of wrong nutrition! The wrong 
nutrition begins where life begins. ... Nutri- 
tion and the quality of food are the para- 
mount factors in fitness. 

No health campaign can succeed unless 
the materials of which bodies are built are 
sound. At present they are not. Probably 
half our work is wasted, since our patients 
are so fed from the cradle; indeed, from 
before the cradle; that they are certain con- 
tributions to a C-3 (the equivalent of our 
4-F), that is to say, under par and sickly 
nation. 

Even our country people share the white 
bread, tinned salmon, dried milk regime. 
Against this the labors of the doctor resem- 
ble those of Sysyphus. This is our medical 
testament, given to all whom it may con- 
cern. We can do no more than point to 
the means of health. Their production and 
supply are not our functions. 

We are called upon to cure sickness. We 
conceive it to be our duty in the present 
state of knowledge to point out that much, 
perhaps most, of the sickness is prevent- 
able and would be prevented by the right 
feeding of our —_ ‘eS 

* 
N°: it is not ‘the didi of physicians to 
either produce or supply the fundamental 
means of health, which is an adequate well- 
balanced diet of natural foods, un-debased by 
the profit-motivated sophistications of our food 
processors, 

gut whose business is it? 

It is the public’s business to elect poli- 
ticians familiar enough with the total prob- 
lem to enact progressive legislation in re- 
spect to a pure food and drug act; a com- 
prehensive agricultural program; the con- 
duct of nutritional research by a group of 
level-headed scientists uninfluenced by the 
vested interests of the food industry, the 
advertising industry, and other related bus- 
inesses; the compulsory governmental re- 
striction of unnecessary, harmful types of 
food processing which make the processed 
food product nutritionally impotent; the 
restriction of the employment of means to 
artificially supplement or enrich processed 
foods; to rigidly supervise a food distribu- 
tion program which would insure the pro- 
ducer of the raw product an equitable re- 
turn and the consumer a square deal at the 
retailer’s counter. 

The medical profession has an 
role to play in this program. 

To a large extent, it is up to the profession 
to formulate a plan and act in an advisory 
capacity to the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, they shall collectively con- 
stitute themselves as teachers of nutritional 
truths to a bewildered and confused public now 
preoccupied with the pastime of swallowing 
vitamin pills, and lastly, it may be the business 
of organized labor which, he iving appointed 
health committees and studied the problem of 
distributing medical care, js beginning to get 


important 


interested, like those honest Cheshire doctors, 
in something much more fundamental than 
treating dis eases. 


Recently the CIO got smart and appointed 
Mr. Donald Montgomery, former editor of the 
Consumer’s Guide of the De partment of Agri- 
culture, as its Consumer Counsel. The last time 
We saw Mr. Montgomery, he was speaking to a 
section meeting of the National Nutrition Con- 
ference. He made then, and there is 
every reason to believe that he will make a 
= leal of sense for the CIO. More power to 
wm... 


sense 





“TOMORROW WE EAT" 

This is the first of a series 
of regular contributions to 
this new “New Leader” de- 
partment, commenting on 
problems of health and con- 
sumer interest. 

Dr. N. Philip Norman is 
one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing experts on nutrition. He 
is a contributor to the lead- 
ing medical journals, a mem- 
ber of many scientific organ- 
izations, and a_ practicing 
physician in New York. 

James Rorty is famous as 
one of America’s best notable 
crusading journalists. He is 
the author of “American 
Medicine Mobilizes.” 








Political Intrigues, 
Ambitions Prevent 


Needed Unity 


By KOSTA TODOROFF 
Author of the recently published 
“Balkan Firebrand” 
OW that the world tragedy is moving to its 
close, the ever growing importance of the 
Balkans is felt by all, and the attentions and 
interest of the nations waging the struggle for 
peace and freedom is turned more and more to 
the Southeastern end of Europe. 

Nor will the Balkan countries cease being 
an important factor among the general 
problems of the post-war period. Will these 
countries return to their pre-war status 
quo? Will they be able to overcome their 
political passions and achieve unification? 
Will they fall under the exclusive influence 
of Soviet Russia? These are questions of 
not merely local, but of all-European im- 
port. With the uncertainty and incomplete- 
ness of our information about the Balkans, 
there also comes a lively curiosity as to 
the actual situation there and to the part 
their nations are going to play in the fur- 
ther development and the final stage of the 
war. 

The strategie importance of the Balkan 
peninsula cannot be overestimated. Its trans- 
verse roads lead across the Danube and right 
into the heart of Germany. The peninsula sup- 
plies Germany with a considerable part of her 
raw materials. It is also a large reservoir of 
human materiel. 

An Allied army which would march through 
Bulgaria and Rumania would place the Ger- 
man forces in South Russia in a critical situa- 
tion and would also deprive them of their oil 
supplies. 

An army which, following in the footsteps 
of General Franchet d’Esperay’s army in 1918, 
would march to the upper reaches of the Danube 
and invade Hungary—would thereby at once be 
threatening both Austria and Bavaria. The 
mobilization of available men in the Balkan 
countries would put at the disposal of the 
democratic allies over a million soldiers. 

In short, an energetic offensive in the 
Balkans in 1944 might bring the same re- 
sults as the Allied offensive there in Octo- 
ber 1918 which, as the world remembers, 
dealt a mortal blow to the central powers. 

ok 7 * 

T is true, however, that the Balkans have not 

yet reached the stage of unification; hence, 
if we so frequently speak of it, it is because 
we have faith in the prospects of such a union 
in the future; also, because these lands already 
show remarkable unity from the geographical 
and economic viewpoint as well as in their com- 
mon mores, although these phenomena have not 
yet found their political expression. 

At present; the Balkans are divided but not 
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Hitler mobilizes forces to meet Allied attack.—King Boris hesitated and was killed. 


only by their political frontiers which shape 
them into several independent states. [These 
frontiers, by the way, have at times little re- 
gard for either ethnography or national secur- 
ity.] There is another and more tragic factor: 
two of the Balkan states are on the Axis side, 
while the other two are occupied by the invader 
with their legitimate governments in exile and 
carrying on the struggle against Germany from 


England. 
Rumania under the dictatorship of General 
Antonescu, and Bulgaria under King Boris 


(recently deceased or assassinated) are offi- 
cially the allies of the Axis, while Yugoslavia 
and Greece, in spite of their heroic struggle 
(which is still going on) have been overrun by 
the enemy and are ruled by brutal terror. A 
part of Greek and Yugoslav territory has been 
occupied by Bulgar troops and declared an- 
nexed to Bulgaria. Whole Yugoslav provinces 
have been annexed by Germany, Italy or 
Hungary. Croatia has been declared by the 
Axis an “independent Kingdom.” 


There are also essential differences as to the 


degree of collaboration given to the Axis by 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Rumania is actively 


participating in the war against Soviet Russia, 
while Bulgaria has not gone beyond the role of 
policeman for Germany in the Balkans. 
Bulgaria has sent no troops against Russia 
and is even maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets. The situation becomes even 
more paradoxical if we remember that Croatia, 
which is still juridically a part of Yugoslavia, 
has officially declared war against England and 
the United States and sent three divisions 
against Russia. Meanwhile, the representatives 
of the most powerful political party in Croatia 


are in exile in London and until recently were 
members of the Yugoslav government. 

In Belgrade itself the pro-German gang with 
General Neditch at its head is collaborating 
with the Germans who have slaughtered hun- 
dreds of thousands of Serbs, while in Sofia, the 
seat of the government officially allied with 
Germany, terrorists are killing off prominent 
pro-Germans. 

It is quite possible that King Boris was mor- 
tally wounded by one of these terrorists as some 
dispatches claim. On the other hand, the Yugo- 
slav guerillas are unfortunately divided into 
two hostile groups, but are still continuing the 
battle begun by the then Colonel Mikhailovitch 
in 1941. The great majority of the Yugoslavs 
are unquestionably on the side of General 
Mikhailovitch. Information reaches us that a 
number of Bulgars are to befound in his ranks. 


* * * 


HE situation in the various Balkan coun- 

tries may be different from a formal view- 
point, but in actual fact it is approximately the 
same. 

Everywhere there are cliques of pro-German 
collaborators—while the great majority of the 
people shows in various degrees its hostility to 
the Germans. 

If the Serbs have won the greater fame 
and have been decimated for their unsur- 
passed heroism, the other Balkan nations 
are also under the heel of the invader, both 
those who have been invaded by violence 
as well as those who have been betrayed 
by their base dictatorial governments. In 
spite of all, even on this negative basis, 
the Balkans show their essential unity. 





Van Loon's Diary 
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HE other night I listened to the Venerable Bede of the State Department. 
ened attentively and with a heart full? of respect. 


,On the State Dep’t and the Vatican 


I list- 
I got exactly nothing out of it 


but that may be my own fault. The declamation (parts of which my wife had to 


translate for me as she spent her youth among the natives 


of the southern moun- 


tain regions and is familiar with their vernacular) sounded like the sort of speech 
Hon. Nicholas Murray Butler used to make whenever he spoke on behalf of the 





Carnegie Institute for the Promotion of Peace 
or whatever it was called. It also reminded one 
of the sort of editorial one expected to read 
about it in the Times the next morning. It 
had no gonnection anywhere with the actual 
facts of life as they are being lived on the 
battlefields. It was a paper speech if you know 
what. I mean. It was full of those expressions 
so dearly beloved by the Professors of Inter- 
national Law when they meet once a year in 
Detroit or Dallas and are entertained at a 
banquet in the local YMCA. At the end one 
could verily say “How trae,” but one did not 
have the slightest idea how true it was of any- 
thing one knew about. 

Meanwhile Signor Mussolini had beer set free 
by the Nazis and once again the Allies had cut 
a sad and sorrowful figure because once more 
the Nazis had fooled them. Here we had had 
the old Duce at our mercy for seven weeks and 
during these seven weeks our ministers had been 
using the ex-Dictator as proof of the fact that 
the wages of sin is death. I never quite under- 
stood what that meant for it seems to me that 
the wages of virtue, too, is death. 

But this time the dominies had got some- 
thing, for Mussolini ( I was beginning to for- 
get how to write his name and now I shall have 
to learn that all over again) to them was an 
example of what will happen to those who set 
themselves up as tyrants and as ye reap so you 
shall sow or words to that effect. And all the 
cartoonists had been terribly funny about the 
little man with the big jaw who was now dead 
and gone and shorn of all authority, but now 
he is free once more and why did not we use 
those seven weeks to get him away to Mada- 
gasear or Trinidad or Brooklyn or somewhere a 
little nearer home than Central Italy? 

But that would have been against some kind 
of treaty (Mr. Hull will undoubtediy quote you 
the name of the treaty for he sure knows his 
treaties) and so we left him to the mercy of 
a few enterprising Nazi boys and they did the 
trick. And Little Adolf will rant about his 
Nibelungen Treue. Those old Nibelungen boys 
were a lot of very ordinary scoundrels and cut- 
throats who never kept a promise unless it 
suited their interests and who would mnrder 
their best friend upon the slightest provocation 
or no provocation at all. But the Nazi youth 
is steeped in this Nibelungen hooey and it will 
be just fine for them to see how the great 
Fuehrer kept his faith with his friend. 

I suspect that that friend will be murdered 
within a week by some disgruntled Italian pa- 
triot whom he sold the wrong bill of goods. But 
the, painful episode, one somehow or other feels, 
might have been avoided if we had not been so 
terribly nice and polite about it. We are fight- 


ing the cleverest, meanest lot of crooks who 
ever operated on the stage of history. But we 
continue to make lovely speeches about study 


commissions which are paying due attention to 
the problems that face us. - Meanwhile those 


‘ 


problems insist upon taking care of themselves 
in a slightly ludicrous manner which makes us 
look like a lot of boobs. 

I don’t like it and most of the people I meet 
don’t like it, but we all know that nothing ean 
be done about it. I shall try and forget it and 
continue to work on my next big opus, my 
“Ode to senility.” 


On Linguistics 

And a Lack of History 

Ww* have got the Italian Navy and that Navy 
is new and has never been used. The gentle- 

men who look after our military interests know 

their job. But there I am back again where I 

started. Our State Department does not know 
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CORDELL HULL 


know 
necessary 


its job because it does not history and, 
therefore, lacks the historical per- 
spective to act in a truly statesmanlike fashion. 
Furthermore, it seems to be under the impres- 
sion that by giving certain things certain names 
you turn them into the things into which you 
want to turn them. And as the friend of Ben- 
nett Cerf said, “He did not believe in that kind 
of thing as he was anti-semantic.” 

What we need just now is a wrecking crew of 
hard-fisted realists who will rid us of the trou- 
ble makers of the General Franco variety. In- 
stead of which we send them polite visitors who 
go straight from the railroad station to Holy 
Mass. Having thus shown that they are on the 
right side, they approach the Franco’s and thei? 
henchmen by way of the Papal Nuncio who ar- 
ranges a common breakfast party where every- 
thing is peace and harmony and the coffee is 
excellent. And next thing our entative 
is apologizing to the dear general for the rough 
way in which some of our fellow citizens talk 
about him. 

He does 


repres 


not add that ninety per cent of our 





fellow citizens feel that same way about the 
dear general. And the dear general thinks he 
is safe and he shoots a few more prisoners and 
when we object to this useless slaughter we 
are called Bolsheviks and Martin Dies investi- 
vates us and wants to know what our grand- 
father meant by going to Russia in 1838 to try 
and get that railroad contract which finally 
went to a French concern which was much 
cleverer at bribery than poor respectable grand- 
would get somewhere be- 
rails at the most reason- 


pa who thought he 
cause he had the best 
able terms. 


Clericalism 
And Religion 

HIS is a painful subject but it is most pain- 

ful of all to millions of Americans who so 
thoroughly believe in their neighbors’ freedom 
of religion that they dare not ask certain ques- 
tions for fear of interfering with this freedom 
of religious opinion. 

And those who benefit by the innate decency 
of their American neighbors in this particular 
respect are making the best of their opportuni- 
ties and whenever one—however humbly—raises 
a mild word of protest against the increasing 
umount of clericalism from which our republic 
there is a storm of pro- 
test against such a lack of broadmindedness 
and such an outspoken manifestation of Prot- 
estant bigotism. 


is beginning to suffer, 


But a hatred for clericalism has nothing to 
do with religion. Indeed, it is a direct and un- 
mistakable evidence of the fact that the pro- 
testing member has the best interests of relig- 
ion very much at heart, for clericalism has 
never yet failed to raise that spirit of resent- 
ment which harm to the church 
than all the heresies of the last two thousand 
years. 


has done more 


The Ignorant 
And the Damned 
UR people, who continue to insist upon being 
the worst informed people on God’s green 
footstool, are hardly aware of the dangers which 
threaten them from the side of -the clerical 
campaign to reconquer lost territory and to 
reconquer it right now, when the most out- 
rageous acts of aggressiveness can be com- 
mitted in the name of Freedom of Religion. 

I know, we have more information placed 
before us than any other people, and the whole 
day long we are exposed to newspaper items 
and radio reports and speeches by Presidents 
and Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State 
and Senators and commentators, but somehow 
or other to exist without any true 
motive which makes the 
Asia click the way they 
seem to be ignorant of the 
while a person (or a nation) ean 
can at the same 


we continue 
understanding of the 
nations of Europe and 
do. As a result, we 
fact that 


be a most devout Catholic, he 


time be violently anti-clerical. This condition 
today prevails in every part of the world, out4 
le of the United States. The Italians, for 


example, are outspokenly anti-clerical, though 
they remain faithful sons and daughters of the 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Farce of “Austin-Wadsworth’— The Case Against Labor Draft! 


T= atmosphere of “‘public pressure” for a National Service Act (Labor Conscription), and the reconvening of Congress has put the dormant Austin-Wadsworth bill 
at the top of the American home-front agenda. The issue is here—and the Administration will have to make a new choice between the wishes of its reactionary 
friends and those of its liberal friends. 

Even in the present Congress there are few members whose anti-Labor record is as consistent as that of either Senator Warren Austin (Vt.) or Representative 
James Wadsworth (N. Y.). Administration support for the legislation they sponsor would place Austin and Wadsworth in line with Roosevelt policy on Labor legis- 


lation for the first time. 


A drive to enact a Labor Conscription measure will provide a crucial test for liberal forces in the political arena. National spokesmen for organized labor have 
condemned the act in principle. Various liberal groups have indicated their opposition. But there is lacking a general understanding of the anti-democratic nature of 


E recutive 


Chairman, 


By SAM B. EUBANKS 
Vice-President, Ame 
Free Labor Committee, 


can Newspaper Guild, C10; 
Workers Defense League 


any such proposal, and there exists a general misunderstanding of the deficiencies of such a proposed remedy for the ills of the war production machine. 
The character of the Austin-Wadsworth bill should arouse instant opposition from every labor and liberal organization. 














By SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ 

Noted Russian economist; lecturer, New 

School for Social Research 
N the present war, the Soviet Union has 
emerged an industrialized country with 
highly developed war industry. Even after two 
years of war, the bulk of war production— 
probably 75-80 per cent—is turned out within 
the country itself. (The supply from the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain fills in the remaining gap.) 
During the whole first year of the war, with 
tremendous consumption of military equipment 
—the Red Army fought almost exclusively with 
its own weapons. To realize the rapid strides of 
Russian industry in the past 25 years, it need 
only be compared with the tragic state of the 

Russian army’s supply in 1915-1916. 

This growth has proved a surprise to a 
great many persons. And it is this develop- 
ment that underlies the revision of the at- 
titude toward the Soviet dictatorship taking 
place in certain business and intellectual 
circles. It is argued that the dictatorship 
created the industry and, by so doing, suc- 
cessfully prepared the nation to meet Hit- 
ler’s onslaught. In that way it has vin- 
dicated itself. 

Even a man of such extensive knowledge 
as Harold Laski has succumbed to this 
argument, though he is fully aware of the 
despotic character of the Soviet dictator- 


as 


ship. 
His argument runs thus: The urgent need 
of safeguarding the country against assault 


from without made it necessary to develop its 
industry with the utmost speed. Under the 
circumstances, this aim could only be achieved 
by a sharp lowering of the living standards 
for the working masses. Such a policy would 
have been impossible under a democratic 
regime. The people would never have accepted 
it. Therefore, a dictatorship was necessary in 
order to accomplish the task on hand. [Harold 
J. Laski. “Reflections the Revolution of 
Our Time.” Pg. 55-57.) 

Is this argument correct? Would it actaally 
have been impossible for Russia to develop her 
industries with accelerated tempo under a dem- 
ocratic regime? We shall not dwell here upon 
the great progress of Russian industry in the 
1890’s and, later, from 1908 until World War I. 
Let us regard this enly as a start for the 
large-scale development of the future. The 
point at issue is whether the scale of the 1930's 
could not actually have been achieved within 
the framework of democracy. 

To this question a negative answer is given 
by Laski and by implication by many other 
authors. The basic argument is that during the 
process of industrialization the standard of liv- 
ing of Russia’s toiling masses had to be lowered 
sharply. Yet, is it true that this could not 
have been avoided? If we picture the course 
Russia’s revolution would have taken if it had 
followed demoertic lines, we may make bold to 
question this alleged inevitability. 


on 


A Free Peasantry 
And Foreign Capital 
DEMOCRATIC course for the 
lution would have meant a harmonious econ- 
omy with a free peasantry as its bedrock (let 
us remember the elections of the Constituant 
Assembly). The peasants’ economy would have 
undergone a rapid improvement, their cooper- 
ative organizations would have flourished, the 
country’s inner market would have expanded 
immensely and the huge masses of the peasan- 
try would have proved eager to participate in 
the country’s social activities and cultural life. 
This would have created an atmosphere highly 
favorable for a large-scale development of the 
country’s industry and means of communication. 
To be sure, it would have required huge funds 
for capital investment. This the country would 
have lacked. Without the influx of foreign capital 
therefore the rapid develonment of industry and 
means of would have perhaps 
proved impossible. For many years, Communist 
authors used a demagogic bogy trying to 
frighten the people with the assertion that a 
recourse to credits from abroad would “bring 
the country into bondage of the foreign finance 
capital.” 


Russian revo- 


communication 


Sut a strong democratic republic prospering 
economically and culturally could have ensured 
the influx of ample funds from abroad on con 
ditions which would have proved beneficial to 
the country’s 
There is less reason to question such a possi- 


quick economie development. 





bility now that the granting of considerable 
credits by the U.S.A. is apparently acknowl- 
edged as a prerequisite to rapid recovery and 
expansion of the Soviet Union’s economy after 


the war. 

Speedy development of industry and means 
6f communication and roads and railroads was 
more than a possibility. The need for it was 
widely acknowledged and adequate plans were 
already made. Let us 
which proves this. 

One of the fundamental prerequisites to a 
development of the country’s economy on a high 
level would have been the wide extension of 
the country’s network of lines of communica- 
tion. As long as it remained inadequate, it 
would have extremely difficult to 
come the primitive conditions of the backward 
peasant economy and to develop the country’s 
productive forces. 


point to one instance 


been over- 


Even before the revolution, there was already 
a general realization of the pressing need of 
straining every effort in perfecting the trans- 








The Development of Soviet Russia — 
What a Democracy Could 


Have Done 
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THE NEW PATTERN—ADULATION AND WORSHi?F. 


portation system. As early as 1916, a commit- 


tee of the Ministry of Communications, headed 


by the Assistant Minister Borisov, elaborated 
a detailed plan in this field. According to it 
35,601 versts (about 22,700 miles) were to be 
built in the first five vears after the end of 
the war and 17,565 versts (about 11,700 miles) 
in the next five years, i. e. about 35,000 miles 
of new railroads in ten years. In order to grasp 
the significance of these figures, one should re- 
member that the whole mileage of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, from Chelyabinsk to Vladi- 
vostok, is 4.635 miles. In other words, the Bor- 
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ild annually in the 


mileage than 


isov committee planned to bt 


first five years railroads of greate) 





that of the Trans-Siberian line, and in the fol- 

lowing five years half of this 

A Bold Plan for 

Development 

- the spring of 1918, when Russia’s wrecked 
economy was already nearing bottom, Profes- 
or V. I. Grinevetsky in his well-known book 

Russia’s Industry” 


“The Post-war Prospects of 


advanced a much bolde: an for the construe: 








tion of rail “If not now,” he wrote, — 
“then two or three decades hence, the elimina- 
tion of the backward primitive economic left- 
over, the increase in output and exports, as we 
as of the population will make it mandatory 


to bring the density of our European network 














at least up to of the present one in Ger- 
many and England, i.e., to a density five times 
greater than that of 1910. A more formidable 
task will have t e tackled in the Southeri 
regior of ‘ ! 1e Steppe Region and 
in Turkestan. ... It will be no exaggeration 
to assert that up to 1950 the network of rail- 
roads in European and Asiatic Russia will have 
o be auemented by at least 250.000 0 O06 
verst (167,000—200,000 miles) This could he 
achieve t of 8.000 10,000 
versts ( ut H0—6,700 les) ! | 

Tal Oo account the « emely It 
situatior t Ing ! t € (C;reneve 
limite ‘ og 1 of railroad construc 
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KREMLIN QUESTIO 


sy f rogre ive, 


N-MARK 


for the first decade to 60,000 versts (about 
40,000 miles). “During the first year of the 
decade, up to 3,000 versts (about 2,000 miles) 


should be build annually, and later 8,000 versts 


(about 5,300 miles).” 

This was by no means a Bolshevist plan. In 
his book, Grinevetsky quite openly envisaged 
Russia’s development into a peasant democracy. 
His sharp criticism was directed not only 
against the economic and social policies of the 
Provisional Government of the pre-Bolshevist 
democratic era of the Russian revolution. 

The figures of Borisov and Grinevetsky 


now sound like fairy tales. From 1917 until 
1940 the whole increase in the mileage of 
the Soviet Union's railroads (within the 
boundaries existing in 1939) was only about 
12,000 miles. At the time of the Soviet 
Union's involvement in the war, the total 
mileage of its railroads (exclusive of the 
about 10,000 miles in the newly annexed 
territories) was than the mileage of 
new-built railroads in the USA in the one 
decade of its most intensive railroad con- 
struction. From 1881 until 1980, more than 
63.000 miles of new railroads were built 
in the U.S.A., whereas the total mileage of 
the Soviet Union's railroads (in the coun- 
try’s boundaries existing in 1939) at the 
moment of Hitler's assault was less than 
55.000 miles, and even with the inclusion 
of the territories which were annexed since 
1939, less than 65,000 miles. 


} 
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It should also be noted that in his book Grin- 

evetsl an economist but an 

enginee) nd shed light on quite a few 

i ris problems, on problems which 

ve ye: or m¢ after his death were 

partly solvec He « phasized the necessity 

large-scale development of the power sup- 

ply system, of making wide use of water-power 

cal fuel resources, and a wide technical 

CeCe truction of the dustry, of moving in- 

( ‘ tr { S| Fast c 

I to be mentic particularly that he also 

epeated]y 1 persiste pointed to the bright 

prospec of the Kuznetsk Basin. Yet, it was 

eal the strengthening of the dictator- 

regi ipon which he predicated his plans. 

O he rat | ilized the development 
of full-fledged democracy in Russia. 


a fu | 
Actually, the idea that Russia’s rapid in- 
dustrialization would have proved impos- 
sible without a dictatorial rule is only one 








of the many Communist fallacies to which 
even serious and clear-minded people fre- 
quently fall prey through a kird of mental 
inertia. 
One thing, however, can be asserted confi- 
dently, viz. that under a democratic regime 
he proce of industrialization would have 
i} a quite differ course. Indeed, it is 
r ult to nagine democratic regime 
i for nore ! scade have concen- 
the count j ‘ resources on the devel- 
( ir industry, recklessly reducing for 
‘ P this production of vitally 
eeded ever ‘ goods. 
Yet ou verlooked that a dem- 
ratic development of R ia’s revolution would 
ive uught about quite different situatior 
FE pe ; ver the world. The nightmare 
Europe stificat probably would have 
een avoided or, at any rate, it would not have 
reached its present gruesome stage. Conse- 
quently, there would have arisen no need for the 


hypertrophy of the war 


) industry which took 
place in the Soviet Union 


in the last decade. 








The bill affects the freedom of every 
able-bodied man and woman in the 
nation who is not in military service. It 
‘alls for registration of all men between 
the ages of 18 and 65 and all women 
between the ages of 18 and 50. It em- 
powers the President through the agen- 
cies of Selective Service and the War 
Manpower Commission to send any num- 
ber of such registered eligibles to work 
for private employers in any occupation 
he deems essential in any part of the 
country. It provides in the most per- 
functory manner for the feeding, housing 
and working conditions of such labor 
conscripts. It provides for the suspension 
of collective bargaining contracts insofar 
as they may provide for union shops or 
closed shops. 

This is the stage setting for action: 

1—The War Manpower Commission gives 
publicity to the necessity for transfer of 

2,500,000 workers to essential industries. 

2—The New York Heruld-Tribune and 
the New York Times declure editorially in 
favor of a national service act. 

3—The Gallup poll determines to its 
satisfaction and that of the editors it serves 
that a labor draft for war industries is 
favored by 79% of the public. 

4—The opinion-sounders in Washington 
find sentiment among Congressmen _ for 
early action on the Austin-Wadsworth bill, 
now in the hands of House and Senate 
Committees on Military Affairs. 

Ask any American man or woman, 
“Would you work in a war plant if 
needed?” and the answer will be “yes.” 
That, in effect, is what the Gallup 

question asked. It is not surprising that 
answer was overwhelmingly affirmative. 

But ask the same individuals, “Would 
you leave your family and travel to a 
strange city, pay exorbitant rent in a dirty, 
overcrowded rooming house, spend two or 
three hours a day in an overcrowded bus 
to and from work, be ill-nourished on high- 
priced food, and take a job in a plant where 
management inefficiency makes it apparent 
that there already is a surplus of labor for 
the amout of work being done?” The natural 
response would be “Is that necessary?”. 


poll 
the 


Yet that is a much fairer question and the 
answers already are available in surveys less 
publicized than that conducted by the Gallup 


poll. 

The New York Times, for instance, reports 
the War Manpower Commission as “worried 
about the number of women who are leaving 


industry. The quit rate at some plants currently 
has almost equalled the hiring-in rate.” At 
an aircraft factory during two months when 
4,000 women were hired 3,000 quit. A _ ship- 
yard hired 800 women in two months while 
This procession of workers out of war plants 
550 left the payroll in the same period. 
will not be cured by a compulsory service law. 
Workers recruited for war piants are not 
leaving their jobs because they are un- 
patriotic or unwilling to work or in most 
cases because they are seeking other jobs 
at higher pay. They are leaving because 
of impossible housing conditions, lack of 
transportation facilities, lack of plant com- 
missaries, unhealthful working conditions 
and inadequate medical care. 
If government and industry in cooperation 
with organized labor will direct their attention 





That Kremlin Gremlin 
Upsets The Daily Worke 


z HAT Kremlin Gremlin Sa 

is on the loose again, 
but this time is doing 
some broken-field running 
toward the wrong 


posts. 


UMMAH 





goal- 






For the second time in 
a week, quietly, unob- 
served, the little red mid- 
get pulled a widget on the 
gadget in the Communist 


printing plant, and the “Daily Worker” 
editors had some tall explaining to do. 
In a front-page story about Yugoslav 


insurrection the “Daily Worker” referred 
to “General Draja Milhailovitch’s patriot 


guerrillas.” The very next day the editors 
took pains to point out that “Gen. Mik- 
hailovitch is not a ‘patriot’, he is a 
traitor! ...” 

Earlier the “Daily Worker” carried a 
story about the new consumers’ parleys 


Community 





now being held by the CIO 
Councils, long notorious as party-line out- 
fits. The item appeared as “CIO Commu- 
nist Councils”! 


A short while ago Harry Bridges, well- 


known fellow-traveler in West Coast la- 
bor, was announced as “Bridges, the fa- 
mous Communist trade-unionist.” It took 


a front-page editorial in the next issue to 
explain that typographical errors come as 


they must to all linotypes, to the “Daily 
Worker” too 

But, of course, they don’t know about 
the Kremlin Gremlin. . You see,, ever 


been dissolved, 
No more or- 
and 
find 


since the Comintern has 
he’s been a little mixed-up. 
ders from Moscow, know 

after all a gremlin has to 
things to do! ... 


you 
simply 
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to remedying these fundamental faults much 
of the manpower problem will disappear. 

Most significant in this connection is the 
recently published study of the industrial. rela- 
tions section of the Department of Economics 
at Princeton University. In a forty-eight page 
pamphlet this impartial agency discusses “max- 
imum utilization of employed man-power.” 

It finds: 


“The most valuable single source of un- 
used manpower in America today lies with- 
in the labor force already employed in war 
industries. The best informed observers 
agree that there is a tremendous labor po- 
tential still unused within industry’s ‘own 
backyard.’ This labor potential may well 
exceed the equivalent of five million man 
years, not of the services of new, green 
labor, but of the services of men and 
women who are already a part of the ex- 
perienced personnel of industry.” 

The bulletin then details the reasons for 
fuilure to realize on this enormous labor po- 
tenial under such headings as Inefficient Man- 
Organization; Excessive Turnover; 
Selection and Placement; Inadequate 
Training; Ineffective Supervision; Lack of 
Adequate Medical, Sanitary or Safety Pro- 
grams; Lack of Sustained Cooperation with 
Representatives of Employed Workers; Mental 
Fatigue due to Noise, Confusion, Monotony, and 
soredom on the Job; Physiological Impairment 
due to Chronic Ailments, Bad Eating Arrange- 
ments, or Other Bad Physical Conditions on the 
Job; Anxiety because of Accident and Health 
Hazards on the Job; Insufficient Sleep and Re- 
laxation due to Bad Housing Conditions; Lack 
of Recreational Arrangements. 


agerial 
Faulty 


For these major factors in the condition- 
ing of labor for an all-out production pro- 
gram the Austin-Wadsworth Bill advocates 
no remedies. 


All the Austin-Wadsworth Bill proposes is to 
delegate authority to the selective service 
system for drafting many thousands of work- 
ers into over-crowded war production centers. 
If the flow of volunteer labor into these centers 
has slowed down despite the various pressures 
employed by the War Manpower Commission, 
it is entirely understandable. The workers who 
were attracted to the new war plants found 
conditions such as are suggested in the Prinee- 
ton report. They have back to their 
homes and they have advised their friends and 
relatives to stay away from the factories de- 
spite the lure of relatively high wages. 


rone 


Invites Discrimination 

Against Minorities 

T is preposterous to that workers 
drafted into these jobs under a compulsory 

service act better able to do the 

necessary work under the same kind of manage- 

ment conditions and the same government in- 

difference to their welfare. 


presume 


would be 


any 


The attitude towards labor expressed in 
such measures as the Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill is typical of the totalitarianism against 
which the United Nations are mobilizing. 
Given the opportunity for voluntary cooper- 
ation with management the government to 
create the condition under which human 
beings can work efficiently free American 
labor will produce whatever is required for 
a war in its defense. 

The Bill sponsors care- 
fully avoid the hateful subject of the unused 
labor pool composed of citizens who are victims 


Austin Wadsworth 


of racial discrimination. 

In the words of the Mayor of Freeport, La., 
“Of equal importance with winning the war is 
the necessity for keeping Negroes out of skilled 
jobs.” If we were to follow Attorney General 
Biddle’s recent the Austin-Wadsworth 
labor conscription bill would have to limit con- 
scription to “whites” only. 

The Austin-Wadsworth Bill invites dis- 
crimination against minorities. It leaves 
the choice of workers to be transferred with 
the local draft boards. These boards, no- 
toriously Jacking in labor representation, 
can use this opportunity to scatter militant 
trade unionists throughout the country. 
Southern draft boards, can bind Negroes 
more firmly to underpaid jobs. 

Local draft members cannot have the 
technical knowledge which selection of workers 
industries involves. 
ufficient available 
0 attain production goals, 


ings to be done: 


advice 


board 


for complex mass production 


Granted there is ins labor 


In some War plant t 


these are the th 


1—Compel war contractors to utilize ef- 


ficiently the labor force already at their 
disposal 
2—Correct conditions in the community 
impossible for labor to be 
proper housing, 


centers, medical 


that make it 


efficient by 


providing 
transportation, child care 
service, etc 

s—Recruit from the labor reserve that is 
available among citizens who are victims of 
racial prejudice. 

i—Coordinate government agencies whose 
authorities affect mobilization, the 
War Manpower Commission, War Produc- 
3oard. 


labor 


tion 
5—Let the appropriate government agency 
keep the public informed emergencies 
jue to labor shortages and i the fa- 
labor as 
ight yard, 
canneries and in a 


on 





mobilize volun 
for New York 
New Jersey tomato 
score of other instances. 
The 


sill, of 


lities to 


was done the 





opponents of the Austin-Wadsworth 
would 
But this much is clear—everything which 


be a betrayal the democracy for 


course, believe such legislation 


of our faith 


which we are fighting 


the act seeks by compulsion can be achieved 
by_voluntary cooperation. 

The Bill’s provisions inte law would 
create new confusion instead of solving. that 
which exists, 





K. Dunham Opens 
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This Week on the Stage 








Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


THE DANCE AFIRE 

Katherine Dunham 

revue.” Presented by S. Hurok. 
At the Martin Beck. 


This week and 
wildfire at the Martin Beck. 
therine Dunham, the bewitching, 
swings her company through a 
series of dances that range from 
primitive African or West Indian 
rhythms to “The Darktown Strut- 
ters’ Ball” and “Le Jazz Hot.” 
Which, indeed, it is. 

The primitive work has a puls- 


“in a tropical 


there’s 


Ka- 


next 


ing beat, of native timing, and 
a stark grace of choreography 
that drapes its basic intent with 
overshapes of beauty. The mod- 
ern is swift, gay, surging with 
color and brown exuberance. Miss 
Dunham is at her best in hei 
already famous woman with the 


cigar,” and with the full witcher 

of her Florida swamp shimmy in 

“Barrel House.” 
The choreography, 


also by Ka- 


therine Dunham, is excellent, 
save for one easily remedied de- 
fect; too often she “strikes 
twelve” at the beginning. Several 
of the dances work to a high 
pitch near the opening, from 
which there is no way out save 


a let-down. A simpler movement, 
with less actual speed and dash- 
about, would enable her to rise 
consistently to a powerfu! peak 
of intensity. But the settings and 
costumes are a delight, and in the 


best work this rousing climax is 
achieved. A lithe and fiery com- 
pany help make Katherine Dun- 


ham’s appearance a signal event 


in the dance. 


YOU WILL LAUGH! 
“Laugh .Time’ —A_ Vaudeville 

Show. Presented by Paul Small 

and Fred Finklehoffe. At the 

Shubert. 

Here is a vaudeville 
the reviving—if, indeed, it was 
ever really ill. The new stream- 
lined variety has added an M.C.- 
taking over from the orchestra 
leader of the moving picture 


well worth 








Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers 


Above is Serge Jaroff shown conducting his famous Cossack Chorus. 
The group will appear at the Metropolitan Opera House 


October Ist, 








HAIL TO THEE! 
“BLITHE SPIRIT.” An improb- 
able farce by Noel Coward. 
Presented and staged by John 
C. Wilson. At the Morosco 
Theatre. 
This flight of as 


fantasy proves 


amusing on its return trip as 
when first it took the town with 
a gale of laughter. What would 


you do, if you were a second wife, 


and the wraith of the first one 
came calling? What would you 
do, if you were the husband? 
What Mr. Coward mildly calls an 
improbable farce makes the most 
of this situation. 

Peggy Wood, as Ruth, the sec- 
ond wife, gives a_ performance 


richly varied in mood, from placid 





love through anger to wild re- 
SEATS NOW ON SALE 
FOR "LAND OF FAME” 

Seats are now on sale at the 
Belasco Theatre for “Land of 
Fame,” the drama by Albert anc 
Mary Bein, which opened last 
Tuesday evening, September 21 
In order-to be within reach of 
every theatre-going person eats 
for “Land of Fame” fo he per- 
formances are priced from 55c¢ to 
$3.30. Matinees will be held o 
Saturday and Sunday at populai 
prices from 55 cents to $2.20. 

“Land of Fame” being of- 
fered by Mr. Bein and F erick 
Fox, the well known scenic de 
signer, whose interest in the pk: 
has led to his becoming a co-pro 
ducer thereof. While the va! 
efforts of the Greek guerillas 
against their Nazi oppressors o« 
cupy a majo t hi the pla 
there also winds throughout the 
drama a_e stim ove n 
which compels the actors to rise 
to eminent heights in their po 
trayal of this nost powerful 
drama that tugs at the heart of 
all freedom-loving people. 


“HI DIDDLE DIDDLE" 
OPENS AT R.K.O. PALACE 








Star Adoiphe Me ( 
Martha t mn “Hi @ Di 
cle is the ne film fea e 
the RKO P: Che: 
wee Pro r 4 } 
Ant Vv L.S Hi D D 
dle’ o f P \ 
De .’ 4 1 | 
June Havoc 
cast 

With H D LD) 
comedy farce wit 
based on the com} 
ing in the family i OV 
rogue (Menjou), | ! ticket 
opera star wife (Negri) 
son, on leave fron Na\ ‘ 
two days to wed a hone 
with a_ socialite, 





that ends a movement with a ballet, music and song. 


novel touch of harmony. And that 
Apache couple, though with their Mr. 


October 1, 2 and 3, 


Hurok's Season 





At the Martin Beck Theatre, 
erine Dunham and Group holds forth, 
Hurok will present the world famous Cos- 


THE NEW LEADER 


ELISABETH BERGNER, 
THE CRITICS’ DARLING 











t 

f Elisabeth Bergner, internation- 
ally famed star of stage and 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY ; screen, is continuing her success- 
: ful New York engagement at the 
? Booth Theatre in Martin Vale’s 
London success, “The Two Mrs. 
i Carrolls.” It is presented by Ro- 
theatre stage show—but in that i bert Reud and Paul Czinne . Vie- 
role how much more _ pleasant t tor Jory has been reclaimed from 
than the usual bandmaster it is i Hollywood to appear as Miss 
to see Frank Fay, with his gen- f Bergner’s leading man, and other 
tle manner and perfect timing of major roles are performed by 
his patter and comic play! And Vera Allen and Stiano Breggiotti. 
the galaxy that he introduces Miss Bergner, a Viennese, mace 
is stellar all through. her first American appearance i) 
There’s a tumbler who does as- i 1935, when she was stai red in 
tonishing things, bouncing up and “Escape Me Never” in a New 
lown from a bed spring. The ork engagement limites to 
Siiktvers are in fine fettle; twelve weeks. America also saw 
their trainer displays himself a her as star of the film version 
bit more, but the routine is not of that play. On the occasion 
much varied—save that one dog- of her American debut she was 
gie misses his trick twice (like a hailed by the crities with ihe 
professional performer) to make same enthusiasm that attended 
you see how hard it is, before her performances in Austria, 
he comes through with the brick Germany, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
through the air to the dog over- mark and England. The British 
head. Jane and Adam Di Gatano * press named her the “finest act- 

are a lovely pair, in their ball- ress to appear in a century.” 
room dances; she finds always a we aia — _— . At nineteen, fresh from the 
little step, or a graceful swerve, S. Hurok. above, has started rolling his season of the best in dance, Vienna Conservatory, Miss Berg- 


ner scored her first success, play- 
ing Ophelia to the Hamlet of the 
late Alexander Moissi, whom 


Kati- 
On 


the fiery 
and to packed houses. 















































“SEX IN THE CARIBBEAN IS DOING ALL RIGHT” 


TIMES, Martin 





S. HUROK presents 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 
and her Company in 
““TROPICAL “REVUE” 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St., W. of 8th Ave.- Cl. 6-6363 
Eves. 8:45, $1.10 to $3.30 + MATS. SAT. & SUN. 2:45. $1.10 TO $2.75 





3 Perf. Only, Oct. 1, 2, 


presen 


COSSACK 





OPERA 


3—METROPOLITAN seis: 
CHORUS & 
DANCERS 


WY) S- HUROK 


ON 






ope 






































<a ae gle m= weet loam. 3 Sees" American playgoers met as 2 
usual on of five .: wift cem sock Chorus at the Metropolitan Opera House. And beginning Octo- amber of a Raldhasit’s arent 
onstration of the wild dance nha. 19 and for some 30 days to follow, Impressario Hurok will present company, Ths aa an Deiat 
reverse English (or should one : company. iat was in Zurich. 
sav French?) the ever welcome Ballet Theatre at the Metropolitan Opera House. She was to know Shakespearean 

But of course the evening be- success, too—as Rosalind in “As 
7 2 a ee % : 
longs to Frank Fay—and Bert . 2 bb 5 You. Like It,” as) Katherine in 
Wheeler. The injured innocence Jimmy Cagney in Johnny Come Lately The Taming of the shrew, Oi 
of Bert flicks most agreeably the Queen in “Richard H,” as 
ae a3 ’ ss Juliet. She played a number of 
against the sly mischief of Op t¢ pit I; Ry gl P Sh Juliet. She play é ¢ 
Frank: whether thev are on to- ens 2 a ! 0 ! n- erson ow Ibsen heroines and in 1924—still 
gether “helping” one another The Capitol Theatre is’ now United Artist release. The “In a child in years—she achieved 
tl i i < t ” 3 } : ¥ m1, . . > 
with comedy, or in separate num- presenting its new screen and Person show is headed by Holly- one of the greatest successes in 
bers, they keep a swift flow of “Stars-In-Person” show with wood’s singing star, Allan Jones. the history of the German thea- 
laughter and good spirits. Deft : . eS es — Other headliners are Henny tre as Joan of Are in Shaw’s “St. 
and accomplished artists poth— Jimmy Cagney in “Johnny Come — Youngman; of Kate Smith’s ra- Joan.” 
I almost said “finished”: but they Lately,” ie, ~, Grace dio a and ‘renee O’Brien, $$  —_—____. 
have a long time still to go in George, Marjorie Main, Marjorie the pretty but dead-pan singing 
goodly entertainment. Lord and Hattie McDaniel, as the comedienne of “Du Barry Was a THIRD WEKK FOF 
~ One other genuinely distinctive screen portion of the show. The Lady.” Morton Gould, heading MUSIC HALL SHOW 
a ' Pe oe Oe i ; te Bin aoe } can : . . F 
artist fills the bill. Ethel Waters Story is by Louis Bromfield, and his 50- piece Cresta Blanca Or- Radio City Musie Hall’s new 
has kept on growing in ease and the film is Cagney’s first under chestra, will provide the music. hit film, “So Proudly We Hail,” 
polish of performance; she puts ; ~~ —- Paramount’s * stirring romantic 
over her songs without any of §4N CARLO OPERA headlining Carole Landis, Paul drama, with three top-ranking 
the strain that marks the major- Draper and Jerry Wald and his stars, Claudette Colbert, Paulette 
ity of the singers around these TO GIVE FALL SEASON Orchestra, also stays for a see- Goddard and Veronica Lake, in 
days; it’s true pleasure to watch AT BROADWAY THEATRE ond week. the feminine leads, is being held 
and to hear her. Zeturning to New York for a ial tia ate over for a third week. 
This does not end the list of fall season of popular priced FREE SENSATIONAL —_———— 
performers; but go over and see grand opera, Fortune Gallo’s San ,, a 
for yourself. It’s vaudeville to Carlo Opera Company will open IN PERSON SHOW PARAMOUNT BILL STAYS 
bring back vaudeville for all. a two weeks’ engagement. on DUE OCTOBER Ist “A ‘Lady Takes a Chance,” co- 
swift and sure at the Shubert. Thursday night, October 7, at the Free tickets“for reserved seats strring Jean Arthur ‘and John 
Ps en meen amememeenne nee Broadway Theatre. The company “ieee Spee rer oo CHES Wayne, continues for a second 
“] 2 WP os ’ ritcg® 32y/ to the biggest “in person” show, ,...)... i 
will be virtually the same as that the manager tar orchestr. week at the New York Paramount 
] : S, stars, 2s as, 4 } 
which appeared at the Center } : ; a ; Theatre. The in person show 
Wiis kes : obese leet technicians, and producers of poy. eee 
Theatre last.spring. The large  joaq;, a nanny Gnnkias iis holding over is headed by Vaughn 
nodern stage and the luxurious , Saag AIRE sc pe Monroe and his orchestra and 
ee ee es ae ; ture-stage show theatres can de- ae a oe E . 
fittings of the Broadway Theatre Qicg will be Bencd bli features Bob Evans and Dorothy 
make it an ideal house for grand oot Mame peepee, Sc We PRIN Keller. 
tate 5 this week, in an effort to sell an 
( ra. “ + 9? @e ’ r ac 
PT he ompany will have 125 mt extra” $3,000,000 worth of War 
re tg teed in lank pot er Bonds to “back the attack” dur- 
Ss ¢ S. £ rers . C } » r 
ing he current of ar sO0€ 
large chorus, o1 chestr: 1 ‘and ballet =e se coe arb ar Loan 4 
aan aan rf campaign. The stars and or- ADOLPHE 
will tae part in the perform Ghestras of the Capitol, Para: ft ANJOU 
in addition by My Gallo’e vp, mount, Radio'City Music Hall, 
rel pon the in a Roxy, Loew’s State, and Strand 
1” company. pe . , : 
Tl 8 atk sed vill | on Theatres, will ecmbine into one 
el Tint f yn . “a sad ro huge Broadway midnight war ac ME ATTA 
a ia s ” ¢ rnin i eCar, bond show to be staged at the 
aca a ee ta” ae ar  5,060-seat Capitol Theatre at 
sn, aa aviata, I ivova- idnio Mriday ot ,) 
tore” “La Boheme.” “Rigoletto.” midnight on Friday, October 1. PAL NARORA 
“Nida.” ‘uCn levi Ri on (eho In addition, many other Broad- CASTLE MIL auawene GENE TIERNEY 
lz avalleria ustienn: 1 P ; ° 
“] Paci aT, es ‘on eM way-Hollywood radio and night 
aclacec) Aen ) 66 “y. ve ° 
shh 9 cep Pe OThee Bark sa f club personalities will appear. DON AMECHE 
Sevill K. "te T sen 7 *t, Reserved seat tickets will be Siee oF 
Neville, aa =tosca” and 4. available only through the’ pur- hah 
Forza del Destino . : : FORDHAM 
, : chase of war.bonds ranging .in FRANKLIN 
ae price from $25 to $5,000. Seth ST. ‘ 
” "” } baios PDs +. 
HOLY "MATRIMONY Robert Weitman and Jesse | WAMILTON 
Gud and tet STAYS ON AT ROXY Kaye-head the talent committee, a 
ee era a “Holy Matrimony,” new 20th and the show will be produced by 
Century-Fox comedy starritig Harry Gourfaine, Arthur Knorr, 
venge. Clifton Webb is suave as Monty Woolley and Gracie Fields, — Leon Leonidoff. Ben Serko- 
ever, throughout the straining remains for a second week at the Wich and Paula Gould serve on 
circumstances of havi o live Roxy TI ‘ the Public Information Commit- 23r¢ STREET ne VELEZ 
ng t 1V vOXY 1eatire. CIENTS 
with two women, one alive and The Roxy stage presentation tee. Ticket sales are being super- MT. VERNON LEON ERROL 
one “passed over,” at the same ——— $$$ —______ cent vised by the Capitol Theatre’s . ‘ s | 
j NEW ROCH SPITF 
time. 3ut honors go again to “SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—pPY¥f manager, Herman Landwehr, and new rocn. MEXICAN IRE’S | 
’ SEAS : “ > a . 4 == Y ” , . 
Mildred Natwick, who has made - John Murphy of Loew’s. Ernest [YONKERS BLESSED ‘EVENT’ 
her role as Madame Areati, the MICHAEL TODD presents Emerling is general chairman. ee r 
medium, a mad mixture of man- ETHEL MERMAN 
nerisms and sheer exuberant de- 
light. From tipping tables to IN 
crystal ball, and her intoxicate 
joy when she learns that Elvira SOMETHING 
has turned up, Miss Natwick’s is | 
a true virtueso performance. The E th BOYS 
crackling Noel Coward dialogue or e 
maintains a lively pace: and while Book by HERBERT & 
Haila Stoddard, who comes “from DOROTHY FIELDS 
heaven or near it,” is less 
ethereal, more earthy, than her COLE PORTER SONGS 
predecessor, she gives an arch i Steck tant oe. 
filli he roceedings th: es nd §$ 
ae “Beh g nang ing rom, ALV IN Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
makes 291tne Op ( gay enter- * . 
Bay @ AIR CONDITIONED e B 
tuinment in any season. ” t'$ sus 
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O Sts. 3 Conds 


POFULAR PRICES 
CONTINUOUS 
FROM 10 A. M. 


Buy Bonds—3rd War Loan 












Pope Pius XII Made Vatican Prisoner by Nazis 











of Dance, 








Saturday, September 25, 1943 


Marjorie Lord and James Cagney 


As they appear 


Lately” 


in a scene from Cagney’s latest film 


at the Capitol Theatre. 


"THE GREAT-MR. HANDEL" 


HOLDS OVER THIRD WEEK 


AT 55th ST. PLAYHOUSE 


“The Great Mr. Handel,” 
starring Wilfrid Lawson 
title role, has been 
capacity attendance 
premiere last 


in 

playing 
since 

Thursday 


the 
screen bonereshy of the composer, 
the 
to 
its 
night, 


and enters its second week at the 





Ballet, Song! 





“Johnny 


55th Street 


today. 


Playhouse 


The first British film to be pro- 

since the 
“The Great 
includes a wealth of 
the 
Orchestra, 
a performance of 
sacred ora- 
Handel’ 


duced in Technicolor 
outbreak of the war, 
Mr. Handel” 
Handel’s music 
London Philharmonic 
climaxed with 
“The Messiah,” 
torio considered 
masterwork, 


played by 


the 


to be 


Come 


starting 


$s 











It's the first of its kind in 





every glorious way...with a 





new star merger you'll want 


and 





to see again again! 





Monty 
WOOLLEY 


Gracie 


FIELDS 


4 Maly Ma by 


Uproariously presented 


by 20th Century-Fox! 


ANOTHER ROXY "TALK OF THE TOWN" Stage Show 
* PAUL DRAPER 
* CAROLE LANDIS 


* Extra Added Attraction 


* JERRY WALD 


Roxy... 


at 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Other Big Acts 


50th St. 











| Jean 





Clap hands! 
CAGNEY’S at the 


B’WAY 





at 


CAPITOL 


5ist ST 





JAMES CAGNEY 
sonny COME LATELY 


Bromfield's 


F rom l outs 


Novel 


“McLeod's Folly” with 


Grace George - Marjorie Main 


A WILLIAM CAGNEY 


Directed by Wm. K. 


Howard - Released thru United 


PRODUCTION 
Artists 


Plus Capitol In-Person Show! 


America’s Youngest Composer- 


Conductor 


MORTON GOULD | 


and his 50-piece Cresta Blanca 


ORCHESTRA 


Virginia O'BRIEN 


John 
Arthur - Wayne 


in 


Wf] Lady 
Takes A 


Chance" 


| 





Henny YOUNGMAN 


And Extra Added Attraction 


ALLAN JONES 


Singing Star of Screen and Radio 








IN PERSON 
VAUGHN 


MONROE 


AND BAND 


featuring 


ZIGGY TALENT 
BOB EVANS 



































1 SONGS, featuring 
E JAROFF, ascacnerren "HTM — NATIONS Germans seize Northern Italy and Rome — Italians fight Nazis K LLER 
SERGE nctor SH Also Popular Favor! Italy in revolt Produced by Frank Ross DOROTHY E 
») — $ M4 HW ; } RK ftadio Picture 
; Box Office Now Open—85c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 8 First Pictures = Bazookas in Action An R.K.O. Radio Pictu 
See gun that stopped Nazis in Africa 
ee Plus SELECTED SHORTS BACK THE PARAMOUNT SQUARE 
. q 4 g " ryvrr ‘ r is hl Tt 7cy 
“BERGNER TRIUMPH”  ijce “Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune NEWSREEL THEATRES ATTACK! TIMES 
ROBERT REUD and EM BASSY ( 42ndSt.& Park Ave. (ANtnes Teresina’) i. EE ee re ee 
: : St. & B’way — 72 St. & B’way phn Sint StS Nt th tt hte tas ot ad F ~ AA! 
PAUL CZINNER Present BERGN FR { soth Se: endio Chy—-Broad St., Newark fra eee 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
ELISABETH Pe 50th Street and 6th Avenue THEATRE PARTIES 
An actress of fascination and genuine power.”’"—Ward Morehouse, Sun " Claudette Paulette 
“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 4,"!2,z Martin, vate oe COLBERT - GODDARD Party Branches and sympa- 
BOOTH TH EATR seek ST... West * he ye ® BETTE DAVIS PAUL LUKAS 2 Veronica LAKE thetic organizations are re- 
gS. 10 Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 in WARNER BROS. HIT Q I’: quested when planning theatre 
= KH j N E he , So ProudlyWe Hail ; parties to do so through Ber- 
Ww A T Cc H 0 N T he e R t i and Di ted 1 : Mar k ! nard Feinman, Manager of the 
{ ay la hable and irreverent it’s IN AND Is mdr i ’ " mnt ict coin , cigs “poe 
Oa anny atid © PERSON ABE LYMAN CALIFORNIANS $ ON THE GREAT STAGE: on LEAD! R THEATRICAL 
ren a ene f SPECIAL ATTRACTION aie EL SHOW ‘produced by DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
° »@ /} sell ul with set ings rN . ° ; 99 N i I d 
» aD 5 of “ Karson featuring th gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
i lie Ous ascii Ss JERRY LESTER oes vil cP ine fom Ne _ Theatrical Department, 7 East 
by JOSEPH FIELDS  Staxed by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN ALSO: BOBBY LANE ¢ EDNA WARD y,_ Oreh st , : ler th 15th Street, New York City. 
4 . th Stree ast 6 Sway 256 . *,* ’ > rection o ne ipet 
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SDF News 
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NEW YORK.—Local New York City S.D.F. is opening. its 
fall season with great promise. . . . The response for the week- 
end Conference to Combat Race Prejudice and Conflict, September 
24-25th, is splendid. Credentials are pouring in from numerous 
labor, fraternal and progressive organizations. . . . An impressive 
meeting to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the death of 
Morris Hillquit will be arranged by the School and the S.D.F., 
to be held on Thursday, October 6th. . . . The monthly bulletin 
of the Midtown Cutters Branch looks livelier than ever. Full of 
tribute to the scores of its members in the armed forces. .. . The 
Meyer London Branch broke all records last week with a $108.00 
purchase of dues stamps. ... The Downtown Branch of the Jewish 
Socialist Verband, the largest S.D.F. branch, will open clubrooms 
in conjunction with the Debs Branch on Second Avenue; another 
indication of great progress in the New York S.D.F.—note this 
bit of news! The Metropolitan Opera House will see two 
S.D.F. benefits this season: a Sunday evening concert in December 
for the Jewish Socialist Verband’s Camp Eden benefit, and in 
March the annual Rand School concert. . . . Besides, there are at 
least three theatres engaged for benefits: the Verband in December, 
the S.D.F. City organization on December 23rd, and the Midtown 
Cutters on December 8th—and there will be others. . . . Brenx 
County S.D.F. Reunion, supperette and entertainment, Saturday, 
October 16th, 7 p. m., at the A.L.P. County Headquarters, 862 East 
Tremont Ave. . East Flatbush Branch 2: Opening entertain- 
ment, Saturday, October 16th, 9 p. m., at 254 East 94th Street. 
Brooklyn. ... Women’s Committee Workshop for the manufacture 
of garments for the United Nations’ war sufferers is open daily 
from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. and on Wednesday evenings. . . . Joint 
meeting of the East Flatbush-Brownsville Branches, Monday, 
October 11th, 8:30 p. m., at 844 Utica Ave., Brooklyn. Program 
for combined activities. Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, guest 
speaker. .. . Mid-Bronx Branch: Social, Saturday, September 25th, 
8:30 p. m., at Metzler’s, 1279 Sheridan Ave. Admission: 
Take either the I.R.T. Jerome or 5th Ave. lines to 167th Street... . 
Algernon Lee answers questions on current events over Station 
WEVD every Saturday evening at 9:45 o’clock. 

NATIONAL.—The new booklet on “Race Prejudice,” by August 
Claessens, is receiving an increasing response. Orders are arriving 
daily at the National Office (7 East 15th Street, Room 200, New 
York 3, N. Y.) from all @arts of the country from S3S.D.F. locals 
and branches, trade unions, Workmen’s Circle branches and varied 
organizations. The booklet retails for 25 cents; 10 copies for $2.00; 
one hundred at $17.50. 












50 cents. 
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Paper Box Makers Union 
(AFL) Repudiates Negro 
Labor Victory Committee 

The Negro Labor Victory Com- 
mittee was repudiated “as having 
all the earmarks of a_ typical 
Communist Front Organization” 
in a_ resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Executive Board 
of the Paper Box Makers Union 
Local 299 of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, an AFL 
affiliate, it was announced by A. 
N. Weinberg, the union’s man- 
ager. In so doing, the Executive 
Board of the union called atten- 
tion to the fact that Assembly- 
man Hulan Jack, a member of 
the union who was listed as one 
of the sponsors of the Negro 
Labor Victory Committee, had no 
right to speak for the union or 
to make it appear that the union 
was in any way connected with 
the Negro Labor Victory Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Board of the 
union adopted the resolution after 
having summoned and heard the 
Assemblyman, who was charged 
with attempting without authori- 
zation or authority to imply that 
the union supported the Negro 
Labor Victory Committee because 
Assemblyman Jack’s name ap- 
peared on a letterhead followed 
by the words “Paper Box Makers 
Union, Local 299, AFL.” 
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Court Upholds Sedition 
Verdict on Trotskyites 


The conviction of 18 leaders of the Trotskyite 
Socialist Workers Party of sedition was affirmed 
this week by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in St. Louis. 

It is certain now that the case will be 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

The trial of the Trotskyite leaders in Minne- 


British, 


ap- 


ALLIES LOST 31,000 MEN 
IN SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 
Canadian 
killed, wounded and missing in the Sicilian cam- 
paign, according to President -Roosevelt, were 
31,158, of which American 
The Germans and Italians lost 165,000 men, in- 
cluding 182,000 prisoners. 
wounded and missing, therefore, was about even. 

From the beginning of the war to mid-Sep- 
tember U. S. casualties totalled 105,205, accord- 


and American losses in 


losses were 7,445. 


The score in killed, 


apolis was the first peace time sedition trial in ingto the Office of War Information—20,104 
the country. Accused by the government of dead, 38,226 wounded, 32,905 missing and 23,970 
“conspiring to undermine the loyalty and dis- taken prisoner. Merchant Marine losses of 
cipline of American soldiers and sailors,” the nearly 5,000 and dead and injured in “home 
government named James P. Cannon, Vincent front” industrial accidents were not listed, 
Dunne, Farrell Dobbs, Albert Goldman, Felix although industrial casualties, both in killed and 


Morrow and other Trotskyite leaders in America. 

The Minneapolis Sedition Trial, as the ease is 
known, has aroused wide comment in the liberal 
and labor press. The American Civil Liberties 
Union has actively entered the case as a friend 
of the defendants. The New Leader, the Nation, 
New Republic, The Call and other papers have 
condemned the government’s action. The New 
Masses has applauded the government’s move. 


far. 


Church. 
is that the 
Whieh is. 


fortable at 
the 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 


And 


injured, greatly exceed military casualties thus 


State Dep 'tand Vatican 


(Continued from Page Four) 
what 
present 
increase of the political power of the Church. 
of course, about the last thing they 
want to happen. 
the 
White House 
great many Americans. 


most Italians seem to fear 
upheaval may end by an 


Hence they feel very uncom- 
continued love-feast between 
and the Vatican. So do a 
But what can they do 


enemy within the shortest possible period of about it? Nothing at all. And neither can we. 
time. Meanwhile, what has become of that brilliant 
War loan funds support lJend-lease opera- and farsighted and altogether attractive gentle- 
tions. - mun who was King of Italy until last week? 
Stalin’s message was read simultaneously Mussolini has now been accounted for, but 
with the announcement by Lend-Lease Admin- what will we do when Adolf Hitler decides to 


istrator Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., that his 


agency planned “to do everything 
possible to expedite our aid to Russia.’ 
Stettinius Lend-Lease shipments of 6 
per cent of our total farm products last year 
are being increased to 10 per cent this year. 
He explained that because of the “scorched 
Ukraine,” Russia had been “desperately in need 
of foodstuffs” and had found it necessary to 
take more food earlier than some of the other 
United Nations. He emphasized that all butter 
exported under Lend-Lease had gone to “the 
fighting Russian soldiers and nowhere else.” 
For the first six months of 1943, Mr. Stet- 
tinius elaborated, Lend-Lease shipments of 
meats rose from 5 to 13 per cent, with “a tre- 


humanly 


said 


keep the Pope safe from harm and has him, 
too, delivered from his enemies by a brigade 
of parachutists and taken to a Bavarian castle 
for protection against the Jewish-Capitalistic 
forces of the Allies? 

But neither was it considered possible that 
the Grand Duce should be set free in this airy 
manner. 

With the Nazis, all things are possible. The 
day we learn that lesson will be a happy day 
in the lives (then greatly prolonged) of the 
kids who are doing the magnificent fighting of 
our far-flung fronts and who by their courage 
and their skill undo ... but here ... we have 
had enough of the State Department for one 
day and I am going back to an old national 


mendous quantity going to Russia”: dried frvits habit 

shipments rose from 151% to more than 20 per 
cent; edible fats from from 13 to 14% per 
cent, and eggs went up from 10 to more than 
il per cent of our total annual production, 


Could the Stettinius announcement and 
Stalin’s, “thank you” note be a mere coinci- 
anee? } j i . j 
dence? And is it cancelled by the Soviet Army 


newspaper’s gratuitous insult about our “minor” 
operations in Italy? 


Sabotage? 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 20.—Kenneth 
B. de Lavigne, of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, told an industrial-plant pro- 


clad policy 








policy that 


play, laziness or accidents. general 











Examining 


formulation 
from the networks for the FCC. 


. I am going to have a second enp of 
coffee at eleven o’clock of the morning. 


Radio Networks 


(Continued from Page One) 

Fly of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was once again set to challenge the iron- 
which 
other organizations from buying radio time on 
an equal footing with business firms. 
Edward Noble, 
controlling interests in radio, Fly contested the 
“products” 
‘philosophies.’ 

“Did it ever occur to you,” Fly asked, “that 


prevents labor unions and 


one of the big 


may be sold—but not 


tection conference here today that not a ideas might be as important as products?” 
single case of sabotage investigated by Pressure from various trade-union and con- 
the F.B.I. since Pearl Harbor had been sumers organization, which have been denie:? 
inspired by a foreign government. radio time, is operating to smoke out “the 
All sabotage cases involving actual de- betrayals of public interest’ on the part of 
struction have been the result of horse- big-business radio. Fly is now demanding a 


of broadcasting polic: 








Conference to Combat 
Race Prejudice and Conflict 


Friday, September 24, 8:30 P.M. 
Saturday, September 25, 10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
Topics: 
THE PROBLEM OF RACIALISM — THE NEGRO AND RACE 
RIOTS ANTI-SEMITISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE — 
LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM 
Speakers: 
Prof. E. C. Lindeman, N=w York School for Social Work 
A. Philip Randolph, Int’. Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
Horace Kallen, New School for Social Research 
Judge Matthew M. Levy 
Algernon Lee, President Rand School of Social Science 
Harry Paxton Howard, Author 
Dr. Israel Knox, Editor, Workmen's Circle Call 
Gerhart Seger, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 
Leon Dennen, Journalist 
August Claessens, Exec. Secy., Social Democratic Federation 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Chairman, Social Democratic Fed. 
And others 
PEOPLE'S HOUSE AUDITORIUM, 7 East 15th St., N.Y. C. 
Auspices, Secial Democratic Federation 
Delegates from numerous trade unions, labor fraternal and liberal 
Non-delegates welcome. [ groups. 
Tickets: For all three sessions, 50¢. Single admissions, 25¢. 
Send for tickets to Room 200, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1873) 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance 


Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 


100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every membe 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 o 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal 


For farther informatics 
aryply te the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent ¢-2483 


Ask for booklet 62 
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Canadian CCF Rebuffs Communists 
n Unity Plea, Cites Reactionary Role 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

OTTAWA.—The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Party of Canada (CCF) which recently scored 
sensational successes in Canada’s provincial 
elections, last week decisively rebuffed attempts 
of the Canadian Communist Party to affiliate 
with the CCF. 

The National Council session of the CCF, 
meeting in Calgary stated that the newly 
organized Labor-Progressive Party of 
Canada was simply the Communist Party 
in poor disguise, and that the history, poli- 
cies and tactics of the Communists precluded 
any unity or affiliation. 

Organized labor in Canada is rallying to the 
CCF. At its annual convention this week, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor (CCL) formally 
indorsed the CCF as the “political army of labor 
in Canada” and called upon all its affiliated 
unions to take similar action. 

In denouncing the recent maneuvers of the 
Communists the CCF issued a long statement 


analyzing the policies and tactics of the local 
Stalinists. 


The CCF pointed out that during the days 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact the Communists at- 
tacked the CCF as “imperialist lickspittles” and 
earried on production slowdowns and sabotage. 
In swinging over to the support of the war, the 
CCF points out, the Communists have become 
super-patriotic and reactionary concerning home 
front problems. 


“Since this new change of policy,” the 
CCF stated, “the Communist support of 
the war has included the denunciation of 
every demand for eliminating war profits, 
monopoly control and other injustices. Only 
recently has this almost complete neglect 
of the home*front been somewhat modified. 
They have also collaborated with reaction- 
ary forces without hesitation, as, for ex- 
ample, with Mitchell Hepburn in Canada, 
and the Communists of the U. S. with pro- 
Fascists like Mayor Hague of Jersey City.” 


Hochman Greets Antonini on 
60th Birthday, ILGWU Service 


By JULIUS HOCHMAN 
. General Manager, 
Dressmakers Union, I.L.G.W.U. 

I consider it a great privilege to write about 
my friend, Luigi Antonini, on his 60th birthday, 
which took place September 11. 

The demanding motif of Antonini’s life is 
best expressed, I think, by Walt Whitman’s im- 
mortal line, “Great is liberty! Great is equal- 
itv! I am their follower.” 

In 1908, a young man of 25 from far-away 
Italy, a son of a teacher and poet, nurtured in 
the spirit of Mazzini and Garibaldi, came to the 
shores of this country to earn his living. He 
turned first to cigar making, later to piano 
building and finally became a dress presser. 

He learned soon enough that even America 
was not perfect. In his trade he found thou- 
sands of workers, many of them from the land 
of his birth, exploited, working long hours at 
starvation wages, in unsanitary surroundings 
and being treated in a manner degrading to any 
self-respecting human being. 

The diversity of nationality, language and 
background among the workers was played 
upon by those who profited from the sweatshop 
conditions. 

What this industry required in its early days 
were men who had the vision and the talent to 
weld together these immigrants from all parts 
of the world, of all nationalities, into a cohesive 
force, articulate and powerful; to establish the 
dignity of the workers in this industry and to 
wipe out the intolerable conditions which then 
prevailed. 

It was at this time that Luigi Antonini joined 
a group of young idealists to achieve that pur- 
pose and he, with his eloquent voice, his ex- 
pressive pen, his warm heart, began to play a 


prominent part in building the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

For 30 years he built and built well. As the 
union grew, he grew along with it. He rose to 


every challenge, to every crisis, to every oppor- 
tunity. As organizer, manager of his local, first 
vice-president of the International, he has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the strength and pres- 
tige of the union. Today, Local 89 stands as the 
strongest and largest local of the I.L.G.W.U. 
His services to the union, of themselves, would 
have been enough to fill the lives of most men. 
But his identification with America, his faith 
in democracy and his desire to extend it led him 
into active participation in American politics. 
At a crucial time in the recent political his- 
tory of our country there was need for the or- 
ganization of a new party to give effective sup- 
port to President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 


Luigi Antonini played a leading role in the 
organization of the American Labor Party, and 


its State Chairman rose to a position of 
prominence in the political life of our state and 
nation. 

As one of the outstanding leaders of the Ital- 
jan community in the United States, he knew 
that the Italians loved America, were loyal to 
its institutions and were opposed to the fascist 
criminals who joined hands with Hitler to de- 
stroy freedom and democracy. He knew of their 
feelings of anger and sorrow when Mussolini 
betrayed Italy by declaring war on America. He 
succeeded in convincing the President of the 
United States and other government officials to 
exclude the Italians from the status of enemy 
aliens. This was a great accomplishment. 

Because of his devotion to democracy Anto- 
nini has been a bitter and uncompromising foe 
of every form of oppression. From the very be- 
ginning, he threw himself wholeheartedly into 


Reich Used as Pawn 


(Continued from Page One) 

isms that do not readily lend themselves 

to outside direction. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech, and the recent 
statements of Secretary of State Hull and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt lashing Drew Pearson for say- 
ing that the State Department is “anti-Soviet,” 
may be accepted at their face value. If Europe 
is to be kept “stable and orderly,” then Russia’s 
cooperation must be secured. 

The question actually is whether the 
Anglo-American bloc is willing to pay Rus- 
sia’s “price.””’ Germany’s modern technology 
and barter methods were able to drive Bri- 
tain out of the Balkan and European mar- 
ket in the last decade. An industrialized 
Soviet reeinforced by German technical skill 
is not too pleasant a prospect for the Brit- 
ish economy to contemplate. 

Yet the British feel that there is hope. If 
Russia could be persuaded to operate within 
@ closed ‘economic system—including certain 
slices of the Baltics and the Balkans—then Bri- 
tain might be able to offset the inroads of Amer- 
ican trade by dominating the continental econ- 
omy. Winston Churchill is not always the best 
index to the thinking of the important British 
ruling groups; he has most of the time beer 
a maverick. Anthony Eden’s actions are a fa) 
petter indication. And now we find 
Hoare swinging around to the notion that 
tain must work with Russia and avoid 
isolation. 


as 


Sir Samuel 
sri- 
Russia 


As he puts it now: “Communism, for 


all the claims of some propagandists, is a na 
tional, 


not an international product.” 


what America accomplished in freedom, welfare 
the struggle against fascism. 

The great events of the past few weeks, 
Mussolini’s downfall, the possibility that Italy 
may soon fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
forces of democracy against Hitlerism, is thrill- 
ing news to all of us but must, I am sure, be 
of particular satisfaction to Antonini. 

How great is the joy of Antonini to know that 


the blood of Matteoti will be avenged, that 
Modigliani, Sforza, Silone, Lussu, and many 
other statesmen, scientists, poets, scholars, 


writers, painters—the noblest sons of Italy who 
until now wandered as emigres—will be able to 
return to their native land, and with their 
knowledge and talent serve their people an] 
give back to Italy its place among the civilized 
nations. 

For more than twenty years during the dark 
days when fascism ruled in his beloved Italy, 
Antonini labored long and well to sustain the 
spirit of these anti-fascist fighters and imbue 
them with his own strong faith in the final 
victory of decency and progress. 





Gossip About France 


(Continued from Page Three) 
“Pertinax” assigns to it, the problem of France 
still remains to be explained: how France ever 
came to accept as leaders individuals so inade- 
quate to their tasks, and why the French Parlia- 
ment gove them its confidence and clothed them 
with full powers. (And, of course, we are called 


upon to endure for the nth. time the inevitable 
Hélene de Portes. But in a society properly 
balanced, with men and things rated at their 


true worth, would there be any question about 
the mistress of a minister in connection with the 
problems of the life and death of the nation?) 

* * sk 


“DERTINAX” carefully some of his 

personal friends and skillfully tempers his 
accounts of two or three persons in accordance 
with what he conceives to be the requirements of 
his own situation. But another “Pertinax” might 
easily write another volume dealing with those 
who are here sheltered and spared, 
material is abundant, 

This is far from being the work of an his- 
torian worthy of the name, or even a mere seri- 
ous journalist. What emerges from these two 
volumes—compact, stuffed full of odds and ends, 
confused, painful to read—is the notion that if 
Gamelin was a sort of “Pertinax” of the army, 
“Pertinax” is a sort of Daladier of journalism. 


shields 


The gossip 


Our author attributes great importance to tiny 
psychological complications of his Fossoyeurs. 
But one should be logical with himself and apply 
it to the principal actors of the tragedy; yet 
“Pertinax” never entertains the slightest doubt, 
never raises any question, psychological or of any 
other sort, about—Stalin. According to ‘“Per- 
tinax” Stalin has always stood ready to respond 
favorably and without reservation to any move 
by a French minister. According to his account, 
misfortune has willed that all the perversions 
center in Paris and all of perfections in Moscow. 
This explains why, to his great regret, Stalin was 
driven to proclaim that “Fascism is a matter of 
taste,” that France and England are responsible 
for the war, ete., and went to tle length of 
coming to an understanding with Hitler, knifing 
Poland in the back, attacking Finland and wiping 
out the little Baltic countries. 

Mr. Pertinax, falling in with the present cus- 
tom, transfers to General de Gaulle a part of his 
confidence in Stalin. Nevertheless, 
in his two volumes he has not given a chapter, 


measureless 


not even an entire page, to deGaulle and his 
talents. No doubt in his opinion all argument is 


superfluous. 

The volume on Pétain furnishes supplementary 
deceptions. “Pertinax’” does not even undertake 
to refute reasons given by the Marshal in his 


address of June, 1940, to explain the defeat. 
Nevertheless, it is essential to the welfare of 
France that the sophistries of the “national 


revolution” be not allowed to gain standing fo1 
lack of a reply. “Pertinax” nowhere throws light 
on the fluctuations and contradictions of Vichy 
policies. On the cnotrary, he goes to infinite 
pains to obscure and confuse really simple ques- 
informed 




















tions. Furthermore, he is very badly 

on the period since the armistice. Specialist in 
gossip, he is now driven to collect s tidbits at 
third or fourth hand, twisted out of shape by 
their numerous transmissions. 

Worse than that he does not even go to tne 
trouble of verifying at Public Library such 
essential details as the names of people, the 
orthography of names, etc.—which is a 
singular way of nting to rise from journal- 
ism to history The two mmes contain an 
enormous imber of errors of fact whica it 
would be easy cite for a French p iblication but 
the details of which would iselessly fatigue the 
readers of an American newspaper The worst 
‘< that “Pertinax” continuously refers his 
persor 4] diary for e exact words of generals 
and ministers 

The e irresponsibility and mediocrity have 
characte! d the innumerable articles by Per- 
tinax the N. Y. Times. He continuously 


blunders and hardens his public to blunders. 


One still awaits a study of France measuring 


up to the yortance of the theme. 





On fundamental differences the CCF said: 
“The basic reason why the CCF has refused 
to collaborate with the Communist Party in the 
past—and why it rejects its application for 
affiliation now—is that the CCF believes in 
democracy and democratic method at every 
stage of social change. We believe in democratic 
organization and control within the party... .” 
On past united fronts, the CCF observed: 
“The experience of all who have attempted to 
cooperate with it on the political and economie 
front has been disastrous. Such attempts have 
invariably ended in conflict and chaos.” 
About the future policies the CCF warned: 
“Their record of abrupt reversals of 
policy proves the Communist Party to lack 
any sense of responsibility to the people of 
Canada. There is, therefore, every reason 
to doubt the permanency of the latest politi- 
cal move of the Communists and every 
reason to believe that this new party line 
will change again without regard to the 
interests of the Canadian people.” 


Alfange Deplores 
Campaign Racial Issue 


Vito Marecantonio’s demand that the Demo- 
cratic Party name a “Negro or Italian” for the 
vacant City Court justiceship was assailed this 
week by Dean Alfange, former ALP Guber- 
natorial candidate, “un-American.” Mr. 
Alfange’s statement said: 


as 


“Justice Rivers, by reason of his acceptance 

of the nominatio& of the Communist-controlled 
New York County Committee of the American 
Labor Party, has forfeited the liberal support 
to which he was otherwise entitled. While I do 
not speak for the State Committee, I, personally, 
will support the candidacy of Collector Joseph 
T. Higgins. 
“IT deplore the constent injection of racial 
issues into our local politics. It is high time 
we forget racial feuds and think of ourselves 
as Americans. Mr. Marecantonio’s insistence 
that ‘only a Negro or an Italian should be nomi- 
nated’ is an effront to Negroes and persons of 
Italian descent who are loyal Americans. 

“Minorities do not have rights as minorities 
nor majorities as majorities; we all have rights 
as Americans and we shall all enjoy them to- 
gether only so long as we guarantee them to 
each other without prejudice or discrimination.” 


Clippings & Comment 


(Continued from Page Two) 





state intervention, or the tight control of in- 
dustrial monopolies or an economic oligarchy. 
Yet Lippman refuses to accept that position, 
and insists that a “free enterprise” economy 
can accomplish that task he outlines for 
America. 

On an economic foreign policy, the Luce 
publications take a line similar to Lippmann. 


It is dressed up with oratorical trimmings as, 
America’s way of “individual freedom 
under law,” but at bottom it rests on the same 
fundamentals. 


life is 


In last week’s Life Jessup writes, “... the 
only rational international economic order 
is complete free trade. The U. S. must hear 
this goal in mind when it lends money 
after the war. Our capital will not raise liv- 
ing standards in China or Ecuador unless 
it also, in the long run, increases Chinese 
and Ecuadorian productivity as measured 


by the value of their products in the world 
market.” 
r * “ 


HE important problem ahead for American 

industry is how to live at peace with Britain 
in the world market. If we go ahead with a 
military and political alliance, we must create 
an alliance in the economic area. 

In a number of important world areas, Britain 
is today a debtor nation. She has sold large 
amounts of her foreign investments to pay for 
the (thus Courtaulds, the large 
Rayon American here two 
years ago on the orders of the Britisna 
Treasury); her invisible exports, i.e., the in- 
come from shipping and dividend payments on 
overseas investments, have halted. Britain, 


costs of war 


trust, sold Viscose 





thus, must export more industrial goods and 
restrict her imports in order to become self- 
supporting. To achieve this, she is ready to 
sacrifice her position in many markets and 
become a junior partner to American big 
business, 

Because Britain’s economic interests are 
tighter and more cohesive than ours, she is 
able to recognize this readily, and these blunt 


statements concerning her relationship to Amer- 
analyses 





ican industry appea the post-war 








of the Federation of British Industries, the 
Associations of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, etc. 

Unless some agreements are reached, the 
stage is set for post-war competition between 
these two powers. Industrial leaders of both 
countries are now at work seeking te effect 
agreements and delimit areas of influence. Sir 
Clive Baillieu, former head of the British Raw 
Materials Mission and _ recently appointed 
deputy president of the Federation of British 

stries, is in this country at work on that 
roblem. He has been meeting important in- 
dustrial leaders and speaking to various busi- 
ness conferences. His job is to renew contacts 
between the industrialists of Great Britain and 
America to work t plans for post-war 
‘ollaboration. 

Recently Eric Johnston, the dynamic pres:- 
dent of the U. S. Chambe f Commerce, spent 
three we Britain on a mission similar to 
Sir Clive’s here. In an interview, Johnston 
lisclosed that he had discus a proposal for 
‘marrying British and American capital” for 
the development of “economically backward 
countries.” He said he was awaiting British 


reaction to his proposal before making a formal 








move in this country to enlist American in- 
dustrialists for such talks 
| ieeehbenagen American business can get w- 
gether and define nal interest” is an 
mportant question, pet the most impor- 
ant for the nex ty years. Equally impor- 
tant is whether Americar British eapital 
can ge geth i Y fr tempests are 
brewing: on the questions of ber, tin, avi- 
ation, merchant marine, et There is the ques 
tion future of Germar justry. How 
questions are solved will indicate the 
direction of world politics in the next decades. 
A further discussion of these latter problems 


will appear in this column shortly. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Canada’s Political Ferment 


ee coal. — Under the impact of a war 

econ:my and some of the problems which 
this economy has raised, Canada has entered an 
interesting new stage of political fermentation. 
One feels it in Toronto, where the echoes of the 
amazing electoral gain achieved by the CCF, 
Canada’s labor-farmer party, have not died down. 
One senses it in Ottawa, which buzzes with 
rumors of impending consultations and maneuv- 
ers. And it is equally apparent in Montreal, 
the overcrowded Anglo-French metropolis of 
Canada. For Quebee Province is also in the 
throes of change, with a new uncompromising 
French nationalist party, the Bloe Populaire, 
making a strong bid to break the Liberal grip 
on the provincial government and to cut into 
the solid bloc of Liberal deputies that Quebec 
has been sending to the Federal Parliament at 
Ottawa. 

This was my first visit to Canada since 1941 
and the change for the worse in the prospects 
of Prime Minister Mackenzie King was very 
striking. In 1941 King was comfortably seated 
on top of an overwhelming Liberal majority, ob- 
tained in the election of 1940. The Conservatives, 
Canada’s other traditional oldline party, had been 
reduced to a shadow of their former strength, 
with less than forty seats in a House of 245 
members. The CCF had only a handful of mem- 
bers. 

Since there has been no new election since 
1941 the composition of the House has been 
only slightly altered as a result of a few 
by-elections. But the mood of the country 
has visibly and greatly changed. It is most 
improbable that Mr. King would get even a 
bare majority for the Liberal Party if he 
should go to the country to-day. No new 
election is compulsory until 1945 and the 
favorite indoor sport among Canadians with 
an interest in politics is speculating as to 
whether Mr. King will try to frame a popular 
issue for an early election or whether he will 
prefer to ride out the storm. 


HE causes of the greatly weakened position 

of Mr. King’s Cabinet are three in number 
and may be listed, in order of importance as fol- 
lows: (1) The striking upsurge of the CCF and 
the labor distrust of the King regime, of which 
the CCF has been the main beneficiary. (2) The 
rise of a dissident French nationalist mood in 
Quebec, stimulated by what many French Cana- 
dians regard as double-dealing on the conscrip- 
tion question,—always a redhot issue in Quebec. 
(3) Some relivening and strengthening of the 
Conservative Party, which has. significantly 
changed its name to Progressive - Conserva- 


tive and chosen as its new leader John 
Bracken, former Prime Minister of Manitoba, 
aman with a good deal of agricultural back- 


ground and experience and an outlook not very 
different from that of a mildly progressive gov- 
ernor of one of our midwestern states. 

Before the recent provincial election the 
CCF did not hold a single seat in the provinc- 
ial legislature of Ontario, most populous of 
Canada’s nine provinces. Now, in a legis- 
lature of ninety members, 34 belong to the 
CCF. The Conservatives, with 38, have 
formed a minority Cabinet under the leader- 
ship of Col. George A. Drew. The CCF legis- 
lature group, the second in strength, is in 
the strategic position of being able to turn 
Drew out of office at any time, by uniting 
its strength with that of the remnant of the 
badly defeated Liberals. 

E. B. Jolliffe, a young Toronto lawyer who is 
the Ontario leader of the CCF, with whom I had 
a long and interesting talk, attributed the suc 
cess of organization and a carried out 
by the pioneers of the CCI 


agitation 


and partly to the 
concern with which many Canadians, especiall) 
soldiers, war workers and workers in industrie 


which have been stimulated by war, regard the 





future. He declared that a close analysis of the 
Ontario vote would show that the party polled 
an especially heavy vole among these groups. 
This, incidentally, is the best commentary on the 
effort of some reactionaries to smear the CCF 
as unpatriotic because it does not share the ultra- 
loyalist sentiments of some of Ontario’s fairly 
numerous tribe of Colonel Blimps. 

Labor in Canada is thoroughly restive. Canada 
has no equivalent of the Wagner Act and the 
question of trade-union recognition has figured 
in some wartime strikes. Labor has been rubbed 
the wrong way by more than one administrative 
appointment; both the Minister of Mi ons, Mi 
C. D. Howe, and the Minister of abor, Mi 
Humphrey Mitchell, were ingled out for crit 
icism at the recent Quebec convention of t 
Canada Trades and Labor Congress. The strict 
wage control policy has been galling and dis 
putes about the raising of substandard wage 





j 


amounts due i 


and about the under the cost-of 
living bonus have been frequent. 

Apart from its labor support, the CCF has 
a considerable appeal to the farmers in the prai- 
rie provinces, to whom it promises guaranteed 


prices for wheat and other products, protection 
against speculation and against exploitation by 
the banks. It is the official opposition in British 
Columbia, where the two old parties formed a 
combination against it; its chances in Saskatche- 
wan and in Alberta, where the Social Credit 
Party seems likely to disintegrate after the death 
of its amateur economist-evangelist leader, Wil- 
liam Aberhart, are good. 

* 


UEBEC is another story and here discontent 

has taken another form. The French Canad- 
ians have inherited from the last war an im- 
placable antipathy to military conscription for 
service outside of Canada. Their psychological 
attitude might be compared with that of isola- 
tionists for whom there has been no Pearl Har- 
bor, since Canada has never been so directly 
attacked as was the United States. Their in- 
difference to the war is enhanced by various 
causes of friction, which cannot be described in 
detail, with the Canadians of English background 
and by the feeling that in some ways they are 
subjected to economic exploitation and discrim- 
ination at home. 

Their sense of resentment has found ex- 
pression in the growth of a new independent 
party called the Bloc Populaire, which made 
a very strong showing in two recent parlia- 
mentary by-elections, electing its candidate 
in one constituency and falling short by a 
very narrow margin in an urban constituency 
where the majority of the voters were not of 
French Canadian origin. The Bloe is about 
as critical of the war as the law will permit 
and one of its candidates appealed to the vot- 
ers with tables showing how much the money 
spent on the war could have obtained in social 
benefits at home. 

The Bloc has not tested its strength on the 
same scale as the CCF and by its nature could 
not appeal to non-French Canadians. But ob- 
servers who are by no means sympathetic with 
it believe that it may well make a big hole in 
the formerly comfortable Liberal assured reserve 
of sixty-five seats from Quebec. Mr. King has 
also probably lost some strength to the rejuven- 
ated Pro-Cons (as the “Progressive Conservatives 
are called). 

So the signs point to a more complicated par- 
liamentary set-up after the next election, with 
at least three and perhaps four sizable parties 
in parliament, and no one of these enjoying a 
clear majority. There is one popular demand 
that every party will have to take account of; 
and this is for more effective social security. 
The weekly “Saturday Night”, by no means a 
socialist publication, put the situation quite ac- 
curately when it observed: 

“Unless private enterprise can provide suffi- 
ciently full employment to keep the people of 
Canada reasonably well satisfied after the war, 
there is a poor outlook for the continuance of 
private enterprise, because the people of Canada 
are determined that they are going to have 
reasonably full employment, even if they have 
to have socialism in order to get it.” 
STULL LLAMA TTUUTTU CTU TT TTT ee 


West Coast AFL Bars — 
Return of Japanese 
To California 


SAN FRANCISCO 
—A. F. of L. groups 
in California are 
hanging to the tra- 
ditional West Coast 
labor prejudice 
against the Japan- 
ese, whether Amer- 
ican-born or alien. 

Following the lead 
= of the Alameda 
= County and Imperial Valley 
= bor Councils, delegates of the San Fran- 

cisco Labor Council adopted a_ resolution 
= as “opposing the return of any Japanese 
= to the Pacific Coast during the war, and 
= particularly to the State of California.” 
One A. F. of L. paper here launched 
an attack on “the efforts of the social 
theorists, egged on by profit-seeking in- 
terests who see an opportunity to secure 
cheap labor, to release Japanese from in- 
ternment camps and return them to the 
western states.” 

The local A. F. of L. 
closely on the heels of a 
the reactionaries against the 
camps, and fits in, unfortunately, with the 
drive being conducted by the Associated 
Farmers, the Native Sons of the Golden 
West, the Hearst press and other reac- 
tionary interests to bar the return of the 
Japanese so as to eliminate business com- 
petition. 
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HATEVER the Hooverites and Landonites 

may say against Wendell Willkie, no one 
can deny his possession of courage and im- 
is proposing is 
nothing less than the creation of a completely 
new Republican Party. What Théodore Roose- 
velt failed to do in 1912 he sets up as his task 
The reactionary record and the en- 
trenched minions of reaction have no terrors 


agination. What the man 


in 1943. 


for him. 


Willkie’s picture of himself and his tasks is 
outlined in Look Magazine. Since he is build- 
ing up for a fight against Roosevelt and the ij) 
New Deal, he must write some history and 


It is impossible to overlook the bulkiness of 
the Republican baggage which Willkie has 
jettisoned. There is no whisper of the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge-Hoover era. There is to be a 
completely new Republican heaven and earth. 
The old Adam of corruption is not merely to 
be cast off. It is to be buried, forgotten, never 
mentioned. Mr. Willkie may be unconscious of 
the fact, but what he has set out to do is 
precisely what Franklin D. Roosevelt did more 
than a decade before him in the Demceratic 
Party. If he succeeds, he will be leader of a 
Republican New Deal. And, like Roosevelt, he 
have machines behind him, machines 
which must be fought or conciliated. 


make some comparisons, The Republican party 


is sketched as “the great American 
but temporarily become 
“corrupted by vested interests.” So this party 
must first “win a victory within itself.” That 
means that through a mobilization of the 
voters the “vested interests’? must be licked 
and the organization swung back to the pris- 
tine purity of Abraham Lincoln’s day. It is 
once honors 
with mention Theodore Roosevelt or Robert M. 
Lincoln, apparently, is his only 


party” which has 


interesting that Willkie never 


LaFollette. 
prototype. 


The Democratic Party, of course, is some- 
thing fearful to behold. It is made up of two 
major groups, each worse than the other. The 
first consists of the professional office-holders 
of the South, who control their political ma- 
chines by denying the vote to a majority of 


their citizens, white and colored. 


and equally deep-dyed wing is composed of 
“the big-city political machines, such as the 
Kelly machine of Chicago, the Hague machine 
machine 
left of the Tam- 
many machine of New York.” The New Deal 
Apparently it is no 
part of the Democratic organization. 


of Jersey City, the Flynn 
Bronx—and whatever is 


is not even mentioned. 


With a sure instinct, Willkie attacks Presi- 
dent Roosevelt where he is thought to be 
strongest. The administration of the home 
front is attacked but briefly and in general 
terms. There must be more businesslike and 
efficient management. But the Roosevelt for- 
eign policy is saddled with all our major ills. 
Before the war, according to this version of 
history, we were in a dangerous balance-of- 
power world, “yet the administration, pos- 
sessed of information that was available to 
no private citizen, never really looked this fact 
in the eye—until we were struck at Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Willkie must have been in a great hurry 
when he wrote that sentence. It is directly 
contrary to all the fects, It was during the 
three Republican administrations that the 
Army, Navy and Air Force were most neg- 
lected. The building up started the very mo- 
ment President Roosevelt went into action. 
The administration struggled, up to the 
moment of Pearl Harbor, against the accumu- 
lated inertia of the previous era.. And the 
leaders of his opposition, the greatest enemies 
of preparedness, were Republicans. When, in 
the summer vf 1940, the all-out armament 


liberal 


The other 


of the 
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Willkie on the Way 


program was inaugurated President Roosevelt 
and his supporters deserved practically ex- 
clusive credit for putting it over. 


With regard to basie economic policies 
Willkie is vague but cheerful. What he is 
for is “a free enterprise system” which “be- 
longs to everybody in it.” This’ means break- 
ink up the trusts, the big business combina- 
tions, the monopolies. Just how this is to be 
done is not sketched in. There is the mere 
implication that this new freedom of enterprise 
will check the disastrous ups and downs of the 
business cycle. To care for workers on the 
down swing of the cycle we must, of course, 
have better and bigger social security provi- 
sions. That is, a good part of the Democratic 
New Deal is to be taken over by the Repub- 
lican New Deal. 

All good men everywhere will wish Wendell 
Willkie luck in his effort to clean out the 
Republican Party and become its candidate. 
If he heads the ticket in 1944, he will have the 
distinction of being one of a very short list 
of liberal candidates who have led the Grand 
Old Party since the days of Father Abraham 
Lincoln. Even if he goes down to defeat in 
the election, he will have performed a great 
service. 

But as between Republican candidate Will- 
kie and any good New Deal candidate, the 
choice for any American laborite or liberal 
will not be difficult. Wendell Willkie is a new 
personality, a driving ambition, a hope ex- 
pressed in words., He and his group have no 
record to back their claims. Whatever one 
may find to criticise in the New Deal’s ac- 
complishment, there is in it a solid block of 
achievement. There is our part in the war, 
the program of social legislation, the close 
relations with trade unions. Deeds are more 
powerful than words—no matter how appeal- 
ing the words or how sincere the speaker. 





CHURCHILL REPORTS 

INSTON CHURCHILL’S address, delivered 

to the Housé of Commons on Tuesday, 
offers grounds both for deep satisfaction and 
for critical examination of the bases of our 
war effort. In scope, in the ordering of count- 
less details, in triumphs of condensation 
ranks high among historic documents. 
was enough of fresh reporting to give it news 
of emerging 
policy to make it a chart of international rela- 


interest and enough definition 


tions at their present stage. 


Churchill’s mind is conservative in the sense 
of being sharply realistic and practical. He 
restricts himself ‘carefully to forces actually 
forward to 
promises of help to come from sources which 
are as yet vague and incalculable. It is on this 
account that liberals and laborites sometimes 
The interruptions 
from the House show that there is in England 
the same sort of skepticism which we find here 
with regard to his devotion to the principles 


in play. His mind never runs 


find him stiff and sterile. 


of democracy. 


The political attitudes revealed in the ad- 
examination, less 
ground for complaint than the amount of fault- 
Whether speaking of our 
enemies or our allies, Churchill expressed him- 
self with a rather austere reserve, but it is im- 
possible to find in his words any definite anti- 
In urging democratic 
groups in Italy to support the Badoglio govern- 
ment against the Germans he repeats and em- 
phasizes that nothing in our present decisions 
“prejudges or prejudices in any way the de- 
cision of the Italian people in the form of 


dress show, upon 


finding suggests. 


democratic implication. 


” 


government they intend to have. 


In making his distinction with regard to 


degrees of guilt as between Italy and Germany 
he was but summarizing what is thought by 
multitudes both here and in Britain. It is 
generally agreed that the Italians bear the 
lighter blame and that there is among them 
a deeper base for democratic living than among 
it the Germans. Nor can the pronouncement 
against Germany be interpreted as over venge- 
ful or oppressive. The Prime Minister quotes 
Burke’s immortal sentence against drawing up 
an indictment against a whole people and 
singles out “Nazi tyranny and Prussian mili- 
tarism” as the twin foes which must be de- 
stroyed. He should be supported by all good 
democrats in putting his mark on _ these 
partners in crime. It is not enough to say, as 
has the Free German Committee in Moscow, 
that we will make peace with any Germans ex- 
cept Hitler and his crowd. The trouble in 
Germany is deeper and older than Hitlerism. 
And the last words on this topic contained the 
pledge that in the hour of victory Britain will 
show “the same poise and temper as in the 
hour of mortal peril.” 


There 


The account of relations with Russia shows 
—and is intended to show—that blame for mis- 
understandings cannot be laid at the door of 
Britain or the United States. The statements 
with regard to the two prospective meetings 
planned to cement closer relations are clear in 
all their implications. The existence of genuine 
eauses of difference is admitted. The rather 
dry and stern quality of the exposition prom- 
ises that the differences will—on our side—be 
frankly stated and that solutions will be 
honestly sought. All that lay back of the 
words is somehow reflected in the solemn con- 
fession that “no meeting during this war could 
carry with it so much significance for the 


definite 


future of the world as a meeting between the 
heads of the three governments.” 

This address does not carry the sort of in- 
spirational aura which liberal idealists especi- 
ally love. It breathes from beginning to end, 
however, the sort of toughness and sharpness 
which makes Winston Churchill an effective 
leader of a military struggle for the future of 
mankind. And the speaker carefully guarded 
against the possible notion that he was set- 
tling all problems for all time. His words had 
a definite military purpose. The door for 
political solutions in accordance with the 
popular will in various lands was carefully left 
wide open. 





AMERICA SPEAKS OUT 

N adopting the Fulbright Resolution by a 

tote of 360 tc 29 the House of Representa- 
tives spoke truly for the entire nation. We 
favor “international machinery with power 
adequate to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace among the nations of the 
world” and we are firmly of the opinion the 
United States should participate in the setting 
up of this machinery. 

By taking the iniative with regard to basic 
foreign policy, the House has set a precedent 
which may have important effects on future 
relations between the executive and legislative 
departments. Woodrow Wilson’s failure was, 
in part, a failure of our form of government. 
A President and a Department of State not 
responsible to Congress landed us in a trag- 
edy. By Tuesday’s vote the House extended 
authority and set limits to it. Never did the 
American system come so close to that of 
Great Britain. The technique is different, but 
the results may be similar. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Montana Offers Correction, 
Outlines Role of Silone 


From VANNI B. MONTANA 
Secretary, italian Socialist 
Federation 

To the Editor: 

May I make a few corrections 
and some additions to my story 
on the “Politics of the Italian 
Antifascist Underground in Italy” 
which you were kind enough to 
publish on your last issue of Sep- 
tember 18, 1943? 

Let me start with the last part 
of the story. The article read: 

a) “The Socialist Party, which 
together with its policy of ‘united 
front maneuvers’, had led the 
civil disobedience campaigns, the 
main strike and peace demonstra- 
tions.” 

All this makes, in some part, 
no sense, for ‘united front ma- 
neuvers’ have been made by the 
Italian Socialist Party. These 
‘united front maneuvers’ have 
been and are a specialty of the 
Communist Party, and the whoie 
labor movement has been vic- 
timized by such mane’ vers. 

What I wrote and meant was 
only this: 

a) “The Socialist Party led the 
civil disobedience campaigns, and 
together with the General Con- 
federation of Labor led the main 
strikes and peace demonstra- 
tions.” 

[Editor’s Note: A compositor’s 
error transposed a line from an- 
other section of the copy and 
garbled the article.] 

Let’s go back now, to the very 
first part of the story. I had 
mentioned [Ignazio Silone, Don 
Sturzo and Sforza as the most in- 
fluential Italian intellectuals of the 
Italian antifascism, and I had re- 
ferred to them only as individuals 
whom everybody knows. In the 
case of Sforza I had remarked 
that he was friendly with all the 
antifascist groups mentioned in 
the story and that Silone, Sturzo 





ment in 


the leaders of the Italian Social- 
ist Party wrote me and author- 
ized me to say that “the move- 
Italy has been 
under the spiritual direction of 


Harlemite Cites 
Fears of 


revived 


Silone,” and that “autonomy and 


and Sforza were “friendly and 


cooperative with the under- ism, were its essential values.” 

yround.” ane n ‘ 

gro : : The communists have printed 
Undoubtedly, all Italian anti- 


fascists have friendly feeling to- 
ward the Underground, but in a 
matter of active cooperation, the 
story will be written after the 
war. 

I know Silone, Sforza and 
Sturzo as very able political writ- 
ers, but should I need some bomb- 
thrower or a_ bridge-wrecker, [ 
would not hire or recommend any 
one of them. 

The part they play is a literary 
and spiritual part. As a matter 
of fact, to a question about what 
Silone was doing, a person very 
close to him informed me _ that 
“Silone was wasting his time in 
literary work.” But even with his 
sole literary activity, Silone’s in- 
fluence, as everybody knows, is 
great, all over the world. 

So, I was not surprised when 


the part of Silone. 


the truth. 


in Switzerland 


for a second time. 


held 


anything 


personally 
harmful 


from communist 


humanism, socialism and federal- 


Anyway, there are an inereas- 
ing number of Italian antifascists 
who feel that Italian and Amer- 
ican communist leaders 
accountable for 
that 


denunciations. 


Darker Races 


From Harlemite 
To the Editor: 

I want to express to you how 
much I enjoy reading the New 
Leader. I treasure it. Van Loon’s 
articles sparkle with wit and 
ideas. The contribution of other 
writers are also very informative. 

However, I strongly dissent 
from your attitude on one or two 
matters. Your recent editorial 
“Basic Empire” is not strong and 
forthright enough. You are hold- 
your punches on a matter 
of grave concern. The proposed 
Anglo-American Alliance is defi- 
nitely sinister. It is aimed not 
only at Russia, but at the darker 
peoples under British over-lord- 
ship and direct rule. And you 
know Churchill’s opinion and at- 
titude towards them. Our coun- 
try will find itself giving military 


and broadcasted stories about 
alleged organizing activities on 
As every- 
body knows, the communists are 
not at all interested in telling 
Their only 

has been to hurt Silone. 
succeeded in doing so last year, 
when, following a Moscow radio 
broadeast, Silone was arrested 
were he 
as an exile, and where he was 
kept in prison for some time. x 
We hope they will not succeed ng 


motive 
They 


lived 


must be 


results 
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and moral support to British 
ruthlessness towards them. 
Colored peoples the world over 
are worried over this prospective 
alliance, which is pretty certain. 
American or Roosevelt’s liberal- 
ism is wholly incompatible with 
hard British Imperial interests— 
economically and politically, The 
truth is, Mr. Churchill’s influence 
over our President is most re- 
gretable. 
nights ago I walked 
Lenox Avenue and came 
group of men, who by 
their speech, possessed very lit- 
tle formal education, yet they 
were engaged in a serious con- 
versation on British - American 
post alliance. Their ideas 
were sound. They saw basic is- 
sues, and they were deeply per- 
turbed. One man said: “With 
America as a partner with Great 


along 


upon a 


war 
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Britain, to whom shall we ap- 
peal”? 
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